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Sa 
(_ WRITER WHO 


OU have read this page before, perhaps many times—I can 

no longer surprise anyone with my merits—and you have 
said to yourself, “It might be a good idea.” You look over the 
baffling manuscripts, jingle the spare change in your jeans—or 
handbag—read the page again and hesitate. You can’t make 
up your mind. 


TTOPOUDORODOEV EOE EEO EOE AOE 


Well, friend, perhaps you should hesitate. You are listening 
to your conscience, that still, small voice that warns us someone 
is watching. You may doubt the reality of your desire to be an 
author: you may even have found some other way to spend the 
money. If this is true, don’t listen to me; listen to your wife—or 
husband. 


If, however, your ambition to be a successful writer has you 
in your very gristle and you aren't there yet and you have a 
few extra bucks to spare, then I say, listen to me. I'll settle with 
the wife or husband. I've done it before. [I'll tell them and 
they'll believe me too. 


TOBE 


Give yourself the benefit of a discussion of your work and 
your abilities with critics who know more about you and your 
work than anyone else, spouses included. Praise from your wife 
means only that she loves you. Praise from us means that 
editors can be persuaded to love you. And if it’s to be criticism 
and advice, well, the Uzzells can make it painless and worth 
twice the money. Write us. We'll answer promptly. 


THOMAS H. UZZELL 
STILLWATER = CAMELIA W. UZZELL = OXLAHOMA 
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Juvenile 
Sir: 

Fellows—the magazine for boys—is in the 
market for the following types of editorial 
material : 

(1) Aviation stories, standard varieties—air- 
lines cargo stuff (no war) and interplanatory 
fact and fiction. (2) Boys business career stories, 
but Horatio Alger stuff not wanted. (3) How- 
to-do-it features, hobby information including 
sketches, drawings and photographs to augment 
written material, 50 to 1000 words. (4) In- 
terested in sketches, photos, articles, etc., on 
what boys do in their spare time—clothing fads 
and fancies, hobbies, avocations, spare time 
money making activities, etc. (5) Want stories, 
photographs and articles about boys who “do 
something different” like building a model auto, 
winning a contest, get public or organization rec- 
ognition, excel in sports. 

Articles, features and stories for Fellows should 
be written from the boy’s “slant”; not what is 
available to boys but what boys 10 to 18 actu- 
ally want and do. Write it clearly, completely 
and with spirit and adjectives—but watch the 
slang. 

Fellows, formerly published at Adrian, Michi- 
gan, was purchased in January of this year by 
Comfort Press, Inc., St. Louis, publishers of 
“Writer's Guide” and “Philately,” the newly- 
announced news magazine for stamp collectors. 

Payments for material usable will be on ac- 
ceptance and will average lc per word commen- 
surate with interest of material, style of writing 
and immediate publication needs. All contri- 


Again Available — 
A MANUAL OF 


COPYRIGHT 
PRACTICE 


By Margaret Nicholson 


Recommended by AUTHORS 
EDITORS © PUBLISHERS 
BOOKSELLERS ® AGENTS 


«| . . reduces difficult topics, usually made 
obscure by legal jargon, into precise yet 
understandable English.’’—Henry Seidel Canby 
“Simply and clearly, she explains what to do 
to protect literary property, when to do ‘it, 
and how to do it.’—Frederic G. Melcher 
“|... an up-to-date and compact reference 
work, well-indexed, for all with copyright 
problems.’’—Alan C. Collins, Agent 

“. . . it is very well done, and will be of 
considerable value to authors, publishers, in 
fact, anyone interested in copyright practice.” 
—R. F. Robertson, Little, Brown & Company 


At all bookstores. $3.00 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
114 Fifth Avenue, New York 11 








LEARN RADIO WRITING 
Plan for a PROFITABLE FUTURE in radio. 


Train in your spare time. 


Exciting — Fascinating 


1946 will be the beginning of the greatest activ- 


butions must be accompanied by a stamped, self- ity in the radio industry the world has ever 
addressed, return envelope. known. Professional writers must be available to 
Material for submission to Fellows may be ad- fill the demands. Train quickly and accept the 


dressed: writing position you want. 


Rosert B, Tuttie, Editor, 
c/o Comfort Press, Inc., 
200 South Seventh, 
St. Louis 2, Mo. 


NYC Club for Writers 
Sir: 

The Manuscripters is a New York City club 
for free-lance writers. Vital statistics are as 


follows: 
Meetings: Monday nights at 8:30 p.m. 


STAFF WRITER 
CONTINUITY EDITOR 
PROGRAM DIRECTOR 
FREE-LANCE WRITER 
COMMENTATOR 

COMEDY AND GAG WRITER 
RADIO PLAYWRIGHT 
COMMERCIAL WRITER 
AGENCY EXECUTIVE 


‘Purpose: Round table reading and discussion 
of manuscripts. 

Dues: Nominal. Just sufficient to pay the rent 
on our central meeting place. 

Justification for Existence: Increased sales by 
most of our members in the pulp, slick and arti- 
cle fields. 

We should welcome hearing from writers who 

. might be interested in joining. 
Harriet CRITTENDEN, 
3 Monroe Pl., Brooklyn 2, N. Y. 
The Writer’s Digest, 22 East 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio. Published by ‘the Automobile Digest Publishing Co. Monthly, 
$2.00 the year. Vol. 26, No. 7. Entered as second class matter, April 21, 1921, at the Post Office, Cincinnati, O., U.S.A. 


Write for free information on “The Course 
That Really Teaches”; also get your free 
copy of AIR TALENT TIMES. 


RADIO Pecéng nsvirste 


<= 
Studio F, Radio Center—Hollywood 28, Calif. 
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Juvenile 
Sir: 

A new magazine is in the making which we 
are aiming to make a truly fine magazine for 
boys and girls to 12 years of age. 

We are anxious to invite writers of short 
stories with appeal to this age range to submit 
. material to us. We can also use puzzle pages, 
Do you have that constant urge to write but the games, song pages, tricks, cut outs, and hand- 
fear that a beginner hasn’t a chance? — : work material, particularly the kind that can 
Then listen to what the editor of Liberty said be made from material readily available in 
te | subject: ‘ i ting fla °VCTY home. 

Pcie ance befere. Some of the pa By pF Can you be of service to us in this connection? 
men and women have passed from the scene in recent A list of names and addresses of writers would 
be especially helpful. 


ears. Who will take their places? Who will be the new 
—— b Ay = foe a Rudyard Kipling? Our rates for stories up to 2500 words in 
achievement await the new men and length aré 2c a word and up. Other material 
women of power.” rates by the article. Accepted manuscripts will 
eas : have immediate payment and unaccepted manu- 
Writing A ptitude Test scripts will be returned promptly. ' 
—FREE! Details of this publication will soon be an- 
me Newspaper antes of nounced. At this point we wish to say that 
America offers a free Writing it will be outstanding in its content and makeup, 
Aptitude Test. Its object is to soundly financed and sponsored by a group of 
discover new recruits for the army leading educators. 
finan = oe —2 a Your cooperation in helping us secure material 
ing. The Writing Aptitude Test is a for the first issue will be very much appreciated. 
simple but expert analysis of your B. TREICHLER, 
Language Aris Association for Children, 
333 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 







To People 
Who Want to Write 


but can’t get started 






































latent ability, your powers of imagi- 
nation, logic, etc. Not all applicants 
pass this test. Those who do are 
qualified to take the famous N.I.A. 
course based on the practical train- 
ing given by big metropolitan dailies. 

is is the New York Copy Desk 
Method which teaches you to write 


Had Never Written 
a Line 

Selis Article Before 

Completing Course 


“Before completing 
the N.I.A. course, I 
sold a feature to 


New Story Lengths for Ranch Romances 
Sir: 
Complete Novel—20,000 words. Novelette— 
















































by writing! You develop your indi- 
vidual style instead of trying to copy 
that of others. 
You “‘cover’’ actual assignments such 
as metropolitan reporters get. Al- 
though you work at home on your 
own time, you are constantly guided 
by experienced writers. It is really 
fascinating work. Each week you 
see new progress. In a matter of 
months you can acquire the coveted 

rofessional’”’ touch. 

en you’re ready for market with 
greatly improved chances of making 
sales. 


Mail the Coupon Now 


But the first step is to take the 
FREE Writing Aptitude Test. It re- 
quires but a few minutes and costs 
nothing. So mail the coupon now. 
Make the first move towards the most 
enjoyable and profitable occupation— 
writing for publication! Newspaper 
Institute of America, One Park Ave., 
New York 16, N. Y. 

(Founded 1925) 





VETERANS: This course 
approved for Veterans’ 


Training. 








Screenland Magazine 
for $50. That resulted 
in an immediate as- 
signment to do an- 
other. After suc- 
cessive feature stories, 
I am now working 
into fiction field. 
Previous to enrolling, 
I had never written 
a line for publica- 
tion.” — Gene E. 
Levant, 116 West Ave. 
28, Los Angeles, Cal. 





NOTICE TO 
CANADIANS 
Newspaper insti- 
eign Exchange 1 ogg 


trol Board. ° 
cilitate all financial 


Commerce, Montreal. 














Newspaper Institute of America 
One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


Send me, without cost or obligation, 
Test ‘and further 
as promised in Writer’s Digest, 


Writing Aptitude 
writing for profit, 
Mrs. 
Mr. 
Miss 


our 
information about 


Address 
& 2, Check here if you are eligible ‘under the G. I. Bill of Rights. 
wil 





| call on you.) 7 H-666 


June. 





Copyright 1946, Newspaper Institute of America. 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 


9000 words. Short Stories—any length up to 
6000 words. Serials—40,000 words. Fact Pieces 
—2500 words. 

These represent the top lengths we can use 
at the present time. Stories under these lengths 
can be fitted into the magazine, but not those 
that run longer. 

Fanny E.Ltswortu, Editor, 
Ranch Romances, 


515 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


Book Publishers 


Sir: 

Cadillac Publishing Company, Inc., is inter- 
ested in book length manuscripts in the non- 
fiction field. The range of subject matter is: 

Self-help 

Biography 

Travel 

Popular science 

Popular medical 

Hobbies (art, music, etc.) 


ii eee a le ee 


Antiques 
Personalities (that is, current celebrities, on 
topics such as anecdotal, biographic, 


collected material, humor, etc.) 
Works of new authors are considered. 
Correspondence should be addressed to: 
Dorotuy Sara, Editor-in-Chief, 
Cadillac Publishing Co,, Inc., 
220 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 1, N. Y. 


je oe ee feo 


Short-Short Market 

This is to call your attention to a change in 
address on a publication buying short fiction 
stories of 1000 words or less, each week, at 


“ane A Re 















ve 
or 


rt 
Lit 
3s, 


in 


at 








prices ranging from $15 to $25. 

After May 15 stories should be addressed to 
Jesse George Murray, Editor Townsend Na- 
tional Weekly, at 6875 Broadway, in Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

Thank you for bringing this change in address 
to your readers. The previous address was 450 
East Ohio Street, Chicago 11, Illinois. 

J. G. Murray, Editor, 
Townsend National Weekly, 
6875 Broadway, Cleveland, Ohio 


Plastered Correspondents 
Sir: 

Thank you for your letter of April 16th, offer- 
ing to insert a notice in an early issue regarding 
our need for the services of several part-time 
editorial representatives in principal cities, 

What we should like to have is free-lancers 
equipped with proper photographic equipment 
to cover principal lathing and plastering opera- 
tions, and supply us with personality features 
and news of industry activity in these centers 
on either a contributing or retainer basis follow- 
ing negotiations between prospects and our- 
selves. 

We can also help these writers by furnishing 
them with a list of logical contacts in their 
areas and by supplying them with tips as to the 
type of news we particularly want. 

Your offer to be of service is appreciated. 

C. F. Cray, Publisher, 
Plastering Industries, 
Construction Center, 

405 Artic Building, 
Seattle 4, Washington. 


® Sorry about that head, Mr. Clay; dammit, we 
never can resist it.—Ed. 


Stf-Anthology 
Sir: 

Bennett Cerf forwarded your letter about the 
matter of pulp authors’ rights in the anthology 
field; also the copy of your article in the October 
1945 Dicest concerning rights in general. 

The idea for a Science-Fiction anthology was 
original with me and, along with my associate, 
J. Francis McComas who has had pulp stuff 
published under the pen name of Webb Marlowe, 
I spent over two years plowing through fifteen 
years’ issues of the various magazines in the field. 

We accepted the usual anthology contract from 
Random House and agreed to complicate our 
task as editors further by handling and ac- 
quiring the necessary permissions. This is a 
routine way of doing things amongst antholo- 
gists. But it is a complicated, difficult and 
laborious task as anyone with experience in the 
field will agree. 

We wrote letters, sent cables and telegrams, 
interviewed writers personally and spent so 
much time and money in the process that our 
book will have to do very well indeed to com- 
pensate us properly for the efforts expended. 

We agreed to pay Street and Smith a half 
cent a word for the stories they control and 
offered the same rate to writers who had control 
of their own material. A fifty percent cut over 
the original sum the writers received for their 
stories is certainly not unfair— it might very 
well mean more than they should receive had 


June, 1946 





PLAN YOUR WRITING! 


— New! — 
Because of the wide success of her 
NOVEL WRITING PLAN 


Miss Hamilton announces a new 


POETRY WRITING PLAN 


in the same form, equally complete and inspiring, with 
personal help as you write. 


Send for Particulars 


ANNE HAMILTON 


Literary Specialist 
Instruction, Criticism: Poetry, Short Story, Novel 
745 S. Plymouth Bivd., Los Angeles 5, Calif. 











MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Assign this important work to an ex- 

pert with over 27 years’ experience. 

Publishers recommend my services. 
ELSIE AUGENBLICK 


Vanderbilt 6-0492 
342 Madison Ave New York 17, N. Y. 








Third Annual 


SOUTHWEST WRITERS CONFERENCE 


Lectures Workshops Contests 
Prizes for Prose and Poetry 
July 10-12 


406 S. Carancahua, Corpus Christi, Tex. 











YOU CAN WRITE! 


Author of many stories and articles will help you pro- 
duce salable material. Low-cost training; coaching; 
typing; editing; critical analysis; rough-draft revision 
for shorts and Ue enc Ag Details free. 


ROBERT C. BLACKMON 


Box 728, Florence, South Carolina 














WRITE AND RELAX 
AT PINE POINT 


Here’s the haven of repose you’ve been look- 

ing for! A shelter from interruption. 

PINE POINT RESORT offers your from Au- 

gust 15 to September 15 a vacation of beauty, 

recreation and fun besides this distinctive fea- 

ture for writers: — 

Lectures by prominent authors and 

Conferences with publishers’ representa- 

qiVeS .... 

A workshop .... 

Manuscript criticism and revision... . 
Come out and finish that book! 

Bring your writing equipment—we furnish the 

rest. 


Attractive rates 
For further information and folder write 


Pine Point Resort, Elkhart Lake, Wisconsin 
or Room 2414, 100 N. La Salle St., Chicago 
Phone: State 8415 





Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 



















































































































EXPERT ADVICE 


on your stories and books. 
Because of my experience 
in writing, editorial and 
sales work, | can be of as- 
sistance to you. 


EVE WOODBURN 


Literary Agent and Critic 
Terms on Request 


333 East 43rd Street New York City 











WRITERS’ WORKSHOP 


(Tenth Annual) 
Western State College 
Gunnison, Colorado 
July 15-25, 1946 


For particulars, write to 


H. W. TAYLOR, Director 


TYPING 


A manuscript typed neatly, accurately and technically 
perfect by a professional typist stands a better chance 
of being read and accepted by editors. Send your work 
to one who has been in the business since 2 

Good quality bond, mailed flat with your original. 
Carbon free. No charge for minor corrections. 
PROMPT SERVICE! 

RATES: 40c per 1000 words under 10,000 words 
36¢ per 1000 words over 10,000 words 


ARTHUR WINGERT 
218 Lincoln Way East Chambersburg, Penna. 


WRITERS’ SANCTUARY 


PRIVATE INSTR. July-Sept. in N. H, amidst pines, brooks, 
Mt. view. Weekly. Collaborative criticism by mail all year. 


MY TECHNICAL LIBRARY 
HERE’S HOW! (Basic Technique)........++-+ $1.00 























1—WRITERS: 
2—WRITERS: 


HELP YOURSELVES! (Formulas)......+se++ 2.00 
3—WRITERS: LET’S PLOT! (Plots for everything)........ 2.00 
4—WRITERS: MAKE IT SELL! (Advanced Technique)...... 2.00 


MILDRED I, 
2131% Ridge Bivd., 


BIG DIME’'S WORTH! 


Here's something new for writers! 
Take your choice of any of these twelve new brochures by 
Wycliffe A. Hill, author of PLOT GENIE and ARTICLE 
WRITING MADE EASY—for a dime each! 


1—GENIE Formula for Radio or Stage Play Plot 
2—The Article Writing Formula 

3—How To Syndicate What You Write 
4—How To Criticize Your Own Story 
5—How To Protect Your Story Idea 
6—How To Write A Book In Six Days 
7—Plot Ideas From The Subconscious Mind 
8—Story Writing Self-Taught 

9—How To Write Your Life Story 
10—How To Choose A Success Pen Name 
11—How To Market Your Story 


Evanston, Illinois 








12—Interesting Story Openings 
All Twelve for $1.00. Descriptive literature on_ The 
Genie System and on “Article Writing Made Easy” 
free upon request. 
PLOT CARDS 10 cts. 

Latest out—by Wycliffe A. Hill, author of PLOT GENIE! 
Supply actual synopses—Millions! 

THE GAGNON COMPANY, Inc. 
Dept. 422, 8161 W. 3rd St#., Los Angeles 36, Calif. 

(Please state if you own PLOT GENIE) 


Plot 
sent 





WRITER’s DIGEST 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 





they accepted a royalty arrangement—but that 
is, of course, purely speculative. Actually, the 
idea of royalty did not occur to us before seeking 
permissions although since the completion of 
our collection we have talked with a number of 
prominent writers about just that subject. 

Among those staunchly supporting this “share 
the wealth” (if any) campaign were Anthony 
Boucher, Cleve Cartmill, A. E. Van Voght, 
Craig Rice, Robert A. Heinlein, and a number 
of other top-notch boys not necessarily familiar 
to or with the pulp field, such as Frank Fenton, 
Jo Pagano, John Fantey Bezerides, all novelists 
who have no such problems about reprint rights. 

These latter fellows heatedly discussed still 
another problem of writers failing to share in 
a just apportionment of the income their works 
provide and that is the income circulating 
libraries enjoy from their books. 

Take, for example, a good but not too suc- 
cessful mystery novelist. A bookstore will pay 
anywhere from a dollar twenty to a dollar fifty 
for his new book. It is usually placed in the 
rental library where it may not even pay for 
itself but where again it may earn as much as 
five dollars for the bookseller. The author has 
received perhaps a quarter as a royalty from 
the publisher. Where is the equity? 

But to get back to our mutton: Mr. Ralston 
at Street and Smith did at one time in our negoti- 
ations suggest we offer a regular book royalty 
contract so that the authors might benefit more 
fully from the publication of our book. It 
seemed to McComas and myself that if our 
collection did make any money for Random 
House, who were gambling heavily in contract- 
ing to reprint a quarter of a million words or 
so in a field that until that time had been suc- 
cessful commercially only in the pulps, it would 
be fine. But we could not see saddling them 
with an almost impossible job of bookkeeping 
and what is more —and perhaps more to the 
point — we were anxious to make a few dollars 
for ourselves for the long and difficult job of 
culling we had undertaken. We followed what 
we assumed to be a fair practice inasmuch as 
we agreed to pay the first permission rate quoted 
to us, It was also our understanding that 
Street and Smith intended to turn over the fees, 
or a goodly share thereof, that they received 
from us to the authors whose stories we re- 
quested to reprint. 

P. Schuyler Miller seems like a nice and pro- 
gressive fellow, but he is wrong in suggesting 
that editors contact writers directly at first. 
Before that can be done, publishers will have to 
change the copyright clauses that appear in all 
books and magazines. We secured permission to 
reprint his second story from Street and Smith 
who owns the rights to it and presume they will 
reimburse him for it because of the attitude 
shown in our correspondence with them, re- 
ferred to above. 

Mr. Ralston, although heartily favoring a 
royalty contract for his writers, agreed to the 
half cent a word arrangement originally sug- 
gested because he was broad-minded enough 
to admit that the book, although perhaps more 
profitable for the authors included, were they to 
receive royalties, might very well be unprofitable 
to the editors and publishers. 

Under the present arrangement, book 
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will see the light of print, the authors will be 
widely publicized under the imprint of a dis- 
tinguished, top-flight book publisher, and I 
acl that except for theory, everyone will be 
happ 

I —— had letters from a number of writers 
included in our anthology —it is to be called 
“Adventure in Time and Space” incidentally — 
who were absolutely delighted with the rate we 
were offering for stories they had forgotten for 
years. I really don’t think McComas and I 
have been villains or even mildly greedy. We 
embarked on our venture to make a few 
dollars for ourselves and still hope we may. 

We are inclined to agree with Mr. Cerf that 
the whole anthology field has been overplayed 
of late and in future will probably let somebody 
else worry over the ethics involved in the com- 
pilation of such properties. 
RayMonp J. HEALty, 

117 Gretna Green Way, 
West Los Angeles, Calif. 


® What this whole thing boils down to is this: 
Random House is owned and run by square 
shooting people. Over a period of years, free 
lance writers are far better off because Random 
House exists than they would be if there were 
no Random House; and so is American litera- 
ture. On a specific deal like this one, it seems 
to us as though the free-lance writer who sold 
a stf story for $40 and receives a $20 bonus 
because it is reprinted in an anthology can't buy 
much bread on that kind of business. We would 
have suggested, on this kind of book which 
plumbs ground hitherto 100% ignored, that a flat 
check of $50 would have been The Thing To Do 
because it would set a higher standard for the 
next fellow and anything that makes it tougher 
for the next publisher makes it better for high 
caliber firms like Random House. 

(If the big pulp houses would agree to a base 
minimum NOW of 2!/c a word for all pulp 
fiction they buy it would be the biggest single 
factor in keeping out of their pie the sleazy, 
cheesy, shyster beat-the-printer, beat-the-writer 
two-bit pulp publisher who will march on this 
section of the publishing business in 1952 just as 
he did in 1932. Keep the rascals out by erecting 
a high word-rate barrier.) 

We agree that if Random House had paid $50 
flat for each story it would have been the sort of 
unselfish act one is always asking the other fellow 
to do. In addition, Random House does its 
share of these things, we learn from our readers. 

Editor Healy didn't do the far reaching Big 

Thing, but he did the commercial fair thing.—Ed. 
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WRITERS 
HERE'S A TWO-WAY SERVICE! 


The need is for outstanding original stories, 
books or plays or real drama with logic and 
strength. There just aren't enough stories of such 
merit to go around! 

| want originals, published stories, produced 
plays that have film possibilities. Special con- 
sideration is given book manuscripts for both pub- 
lication and filming. 

| represent established authors as well as new 
writers and offer both sales service and criticism. 

Write today for my Free Booklet explaining 
my service. 


ADELINE M. ALVORD 
(Established 1919) 
6605 Hollywood Bivd. Hollywood 28, Calif. 














Indiana University Writers’ 
Conference 
Bloomington, Indiana 


July 7-20, 1946 
For particulars, address Ralph L, Collins, Director 
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Write SALABLE STORIES by using a ‘‘Sherwood 
BRIEF.’ 





Stop wasting time on stories that don’t sell! Double 
your writing income—and more—by devoting your writ- 
ing talent wholly to a pots Dial moti- 
vated, action packed STORIES THAT SE 
A ‘Sherwood Brief'’ is a rough a - a story. It 
consists of a ans eB, soundly plotted narrative, ex- 
citing description, natural conversation, correct lingo, 
trade names, and sparkling action incidents—all written 
expressly for you. From this Brief you write your own 

nm your own words—the quick, easy wa 

You will be amazed at now sv it is to write suc- 
cessfully using ‘‘Sherwood Briefs One client sold 3 
stories from 4 Briefs. A radio writer uses a Brief a week. 


WRITE TODAY FOR FULL INFORMATION! 


FAY M. SHERWOOD 


Author, Poctenenn, . > Traveler, Radio 
ect 
Studio A, 1715 S. a ‘Ave. .. Rosemead, Calif. 











Canadians 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED IN CANADA 


Neat, accurate work; minor corrections in spelling and 
grammar if desired; carbon copy free; mailed flat, 50c per 
thousand words; special rates for scripts over 10,000 words. 


MRS. ARTHUR ABBOTT 


17 Castleview Ave., Toronto, Ontario, Canada 











STORIES 
NOVELS 
BOOKS 





WHAT WE HAVE DONE FOR OTHERS: 


© $1,230.00 for a magazine story! 

® $750.00 Advance for a book idea! 

© $300.00 Advance for 60 pp. of books! 
© “Discovery” in ESQUIRE MAGAZINE! 
© BEST SELLER BOOK PUBLICATION! 








fore sending your manuscript. 
help you. 


Professional fiction 
handled on 10%, and 
we help you sell 
highest-rate markets. 


if you want results: Don’t market haphazardly and write blindly. Write for our free detailed circular 
The fee is very low. If you want to sell—we can 


PUBLISHER’S AGENCY 


Manuscript Placement for Authors 
33 WEST 42nd STREET 


NEW YORK (18), N. Y. 











Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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New ‘ow price! 


POETS’ 
B) HANDBOOK 


By CLEMENT WOOD 
Author of 
Wood’s Unabridged 
Rhyming Dictionary 
. 








Here’s a big, comprehensive volume on 
verse ...in a sturdy new edition at $3 
savings. Detailed discussion of poetry 
styles, stanza and poem patterns, history 
and development of verse forms, rhythm, 
meter, rhyming schemes, helpful hints for 
poets. Marketing guide, bibliography and 
index. 466 pages. Originally published 
at $4.50. NOW $1 49 
Wherever Books are Sold 
or write 
THE World PUBLISHING COMPANY 
2231 W. 110th St., Cleveland 2, Ohio 
















































SHOLL’S HUMANITOME 
The Applied Thesaurus 


By C. V. SHOLL 


An encyclopedic compilation covering Man and his 
life. A guide to Character Delineation, Human Descrip- 
tion and Human Action. 

Reference lists lead to material, in the book, for por- 
traying any sort of Character in every detail—his Body, 
Costume, Mind, Emotions, Emotional Expressions, Sensa- 
tions, Appetites, Temperament, Character, Manners, 
Habits, Actions, Speech (with substitutes for "said"), 
Voice, Race, Social Status, Occupation, etc., etc. 

3,000 uniquely complete word lists with rare words 
defined. 60,000 terms. Index with 18,000 references: 
414 7x9.” pages. Bound in Buckram. 

This book replaces innumerable reference words in 
the field which it covers, and this means labor saved for 
every writer who uses it. It is an achievement of great 
value to every writer. 

Price $4.50, check or money order. C.O.D. $1.00 with 
order. U. S Poss, $4. 80, money order. Canada, $4.80 
(U. S. $), money ‘order. Foreign, $5.50, U. S. $, money 
order or N. Y. check. Money back guarantee of satis- 
faction. 


The Verbis Publishing Co., Dept. W. 
P. O, Box 133, Flushing, N. Y. 




















ELEANOR KING @ 


Author's Representative 


BOOKS, NOVELS, STORIES, PLAYS, SCREEN 


ENGLISH, FRENCH, Italian, Spanish, German, 
International Placement, 
19 W. 44th 


MU 2-6390 NEW YORK 18 
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Bees 
Sir: 
We can use items, articles and so forth about 
bees. Also, pictures to accompany such articles. 
Upon publication we will pay for these on the 
following basis: 
Articles $5.00 per ea 
Pictures $1.00 each 
Any assistance that you can give us that will 
help to improve our magazine and industry will 
be appreciated. 
WALTER T. KEL.eEy, Editor, 
The Beekeepers Item, 
Paducah, Kentucky. 


Dairy Trade 
Sir: 

We would be grateful if you would include 
the following information in your Trade Maga- 
zines notes: 


Dairy Guide, 204 Franklin Street, New York 


City 13. M. Horowitz, Editor. Issued semi- 
monthly. ‘We use original features and photo- 
graphs concerning retail food merchandising 


—chain or independent, super market or service 
store—and are primarily interested in selling 
techniques, unique store layouts, and promo- 
tional methods in connection with the sale of 
dairy products. Articles up to 500 words. Re- 
port immediately. Payment is lc to 2c a word, 
and $2 to $5 per photo on acceptance. 
Miriam Horowitz, Editor, 
Dairy Guide Inc., 
175 Franklin Street, 
New York 13, N. Y. 


He Done It 

Another first seller reports in. Esquire took my 
story “The Sad Room” early this month for 
$300. 

I’ve read the WD off and on for ten years 
since I was sixteen. All of those years I read 
with envy those letter which reported first sales 
and wondered how I might fare in the fascinat- 
ing business. Being an author seemed an awe- 
some thing. 

Two years ago I began to write in earnest. 
From that point my story is no different from 
anyone else’s in that the first results discouraged 
me and bored those who read them. Little by 
little my self-confidence dropped away; in des- 
peration I tried (after missing the slicks) sex, 
humor, the pulps and the pseudo-scis. Every- 
thing came back to me with crushing prompt- 
ness. No editor sent me encouragement—I was 
at the bottom of the pit. I couldn’t write, I 
couldn’t stick it out—I wasted my time. There 
was only my stubbornness left fed by Steve 
Fisher and others who wrote in WD. At last 
came the point when I wrote with resignation 
and cared no longer whether I was good or bad. 

Then came the acceptance like dawn after a 
black night. One story sold isn’t a career, but 
it’s a helluva lot more career than none sold. I’m 
happy. 

RAYMOND E. Banks, 
515 South Shatto Place, 
Los Angeles, California. 


Tale Tip 
You want a case of the biter-bit? Take 

the tail-chasing cat that captures it. 

EpITH FRISBIE. 
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Lost, Strayed, Stolen 
Sir: 

If any readers of the Dicest know the pres- 
ent address of Ralph A. Bennitt, formerly of 
Hillside, N. J., last known to be in Valparaiso, 
Chile, would they kindly ask him to get in 
touch with us immediately? A British publisher 
has made us an offer upon his novel, HORSE 
POWER OF THE CROSS P. We should like 
to know if we may go ahead with the contract. 
And would Mr. Bennitt, in any communication 
he might have with us, please give sufficient de- 
tails concerning our past association to identify 
himself as a former client of this agency? 

AuGusT LENNIGER LITERARY AGENCY, 

56 West 45th Street, 
New York 19, N, Y 


Chicago Writer's Club 
Sir: 

We would appreciate your publishing the 
following information about our Chicago 
Writer’s Club. 

This is strictly a social group, organized on 
the theory that writers are a gregarious lot and 
need the company of their kind for inspiration. 
Manuscripts can be shown to individuals, but 
they have no part in the program. We simply 
get together once a month at the home of the 
member who wishes to entertain and shoot the 
bull for a few hours. 

Requisites for membership: We prefer to 
have only selling writers, but will welcome any 
tyro who is turning out promising copy. Our 
group includes top flight contributors to the 
love pulps, confessions, slicks and they 
are one grand bunch. 

n Huss, 
1117 ny Apt. 209, 
Chicago 10, Ill. 


Better Cars Are Being Built 
Sir: 

The Buick Magazine is now ready to consider 
articles concerning interesting places to go, 
things to see, and things to do. Subjects ac- 
ceptable include places of scenic beauty or es- 
pecial historic significance; interesting festivals, 
ceremonials or similar events; places offering 
outstanding fishing, hunting or other sport op- 
portunities. All places or events should be 
open to visiting tourists. 

We are not interested in first person ac- 
counts of motor trips or vacations, and we can- 
not use poetry, filler or cartoons. 

Manuscripts should be written in, the third 
person, and should not exceed 500 to 600 words 
in length. Three or four good photographs 
should accompany each manuscript. Complete 
Picture stories with seven or eight pictures and 
a brief introduction will be considered; also 
well written short pieces of 200 to 300 words 
with single photograph. Payment in accordance 
with the value of the material. Return pos- 
tage must accompany manuscripts or queries. 

We are most interested in short articles con- 
cerning the Eastern, and Central and Middle 
Western sections of the country. 

A. J. Cuttine, Editorial Department, 
Buick Magazine, 
818 Hancock Avenue West, 
Detroit 1, Michigan. 
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Enter...BEGINNER 
Exit...SELLING WRITER 


Via Trial and Error Assignments 


Month after month we tell you about sales 
made by SSW students. And here's the 
latest. 

"Remember the short short DETAIL | sent 
you, hoping it would be good enough to 
make the grade?" writes C. J. Compton- 
Smith, of Canada. "I did a bit more work 
on it, and a couple of days ago received 
$60 from the TORONTO STAR for it... a 
rate of 5 cents a word. My first sale! For 
which | say, thank youl” 

This course is designed ESPECIALLY for 
beginners—the only requirements being that 
you must be able to write correct English. 


Enter... BEGINNER 
Exit... SELLING WRITER 


Through the years this phrase has been associated 
with us. For years we, at Supervised Story Writing, 
have been proving that BIG NAMES HAVE NO 
MONOPOLY ON MAGAZINE SALES. SSW stu- 
dents have sold even before completing the course, 
and continue to get their share of magazine and 
book publishers’ checks. We are proud of the fact 
that we train beginners to sell their very first stories 
at GOOD rates, instead of to the lowest paying mar- 
kets available. The average beginner's story sales 
has been $50. 


PRACTICAL — INEXPENSIVE 


Our story selling fundamentals are not merely theories. 
They are based on the famous writing book TRIAL AND 
ERROR. Some years ago the author was asked by readers 
to develop the ideas in the book at greater length, so that 
they might be used in practice. TRIAL AND ERROR is 
famous because it is the absolutely frank, realistic and 
practical result of the author's experiences in selling 2,000 
stories and 35 books. 

The NEW, ENLARGED AND COMPLETELY REVISED 
SEVENTH EDITION OF TRIAL AND ERROR IS INCLUDED 
WITH THE ASSIGNMENTS. 

The Supervised Story Writing Assignments carry a 30-day 
money-back agreement. We are willing to gamble a month 
of our work on your satisfaction—but we reserve the right 
to refund your money within that time if we feel you are 
not qualified. In addition, we attempt to market those 
stories of yours we consider salable on a 10% commission 
basis; we consider sales the object of your work 

Send for complete information. TRIAL AND ERROR Is 
included with the course; if you already have the book, 
we make a special allowance. Coupon below brings you 
details of both offers. 


SUPERVISED STORY WRITING SCHOOL J 
2 East 45th Street 
New York 17, N. Y. 


Please send full information about SUPERVISED STORY 
WRITING at no obligation to me. | have [] do not have [] 
TRIAL AND ERROR. 





Name 


Address . 


Approved as a correspondence school under the laws of 
the State of New York. 
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A UTB O R 


OF BOOKS 


We are established General Book Publishers. We offer you friendly editors and 
MS readers; able artists; punctual printers; agents for great Britain and the 
Continent; distribution at home and abroad. 





If you have a typewritten book MS on any subject—prose (30,000 words and up) 
or poetry (book-size collection for CONTEMPORARY POETS OF DOR- 
RANCE) you are cordially invited to submit it. 


On the Book Lists of DORRANCE & COMPANY have appeared among others, 

Colonel Philippe Bunau-Varilla, General Smedley D. Butler, Colonel Clarence 

D. Chamberlin, Winston Churchill, Lord Dunsany, General John A. Lejeune, 

Dr. Clarence Edward Macartney, Hon. Theodore Marburg, Dr. Simon N. Pat- 

ten, Judge Henry A. (“Plupy”) Shute, Lincoln Steffens, Mme. Tetrazzini and 
Thurston the Magician. New writers are particularly welcome. 
Write first if you prefer about your work. 


DORRANCE & COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED 1920) 
ee OO! DEPT. WD, 364-376 DREXEL BUILDING 


Flood - poor) PHILADELPHIA 6 - --------- PENNSYLVANIA 
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Shoe Journal 
Sir: 

Casual Foot Notes, the only national trade 
magazine devoted exclusively to Casual footwear, 
is anxious to obtain experienced news corres- 
pondents in Los Angeles, Boston, Washington, 
D. C., and Nashville, Tenn., and Cincinnati. 

For further details of type of material wanted 
and rates of payment, write to Mark Sherwin, 
news editor, Casual Foot Notes magazine, 253 
South Park Street, Decatur 16, Illinois. 

Mark SHERWIN, News Editor, 
Casual Foot Notes, 
Suite 23, Linxweiler Bldg., 
Decatur 16, IIl. 


Gas Trade 
Sir: 

We can use a few more correspondents through- 
out the country and would appreciate your put- 
ting us in touch with any that would like to be 
regular staff contributors. 

Put Lance, Field Editor, 
Gas Appliance Merchandising, 
9 East 38th St. 
New York 16, N. Y. 


Rights 
Sir: 

I recently wrote John Shuttleworth, editor, 
True and Master Detective magazines and asked 
him if I could have foreign rights on my stories. 

He said send him list of published stories 
and he would release book, radio and movie 
rights and as far as the foreign markets were 
concerned I could re-write my stuff at anytime 
and sell it again. 

He ended his letter: “The more you can 
capitalize on your work the better I will like it.” 
Now, that’s something when it comes to this 
squabble over rights. 

Another editor, however, queried at the same 
time for the same purpose, wrote: ‘We buy all 
rights.” Period. 

It seems the bigger the editor the bigger his 
heart in releasing workable rights to authors er, 
I mean writers. 

Puitip SHELDON BARNES, 
P. O. Box 1732, ; 
Los Angeles 53, California. 


One-Act Play Contest 
Sir: 

A One-act Play Contest, with prizes totaling 
$600.00 for the six winning plays, has been an- 
nounced by the Board of Foreign Missions of 
the Presbyterian Church in the U. S. A. The 
plays are to be not more than an hour’s playing 
time in length, may have as many scenes as 
desired, and must depict some problem confront- 
ing evangelical Christianity at work abroad. The 
six winning plays will be printed both in a 
bound volume and separately. 

Anyone may compete, regardless of church 
affiliation. The contest closes December Ist, 
1946. Detailed information will be furnished 
upon request. Inquiries may be addressed to 

Play Contest Committee, 
The Board of Foreign Missions of the. 
Presbyterian Church in the U. S. A. 
156 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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“The future belongs to those who prepare for it.” 


Maren Elwood 


Authors’ representative, literary collaborator. 
Author of the current non-fiction best seller, 
CHARACTERS MAKE YOUR STORY, published 
by Houghton, Mifflin, recommended by the 


Book-of-the-Month Club. 
a FICTION 
Professional | xavio 
ARTICLE 
Training FEATURE 
SCREEN 
forWriters } sourwauism 
ENGLISH 


Study by mail. Studio lectures. Individual 
manuscript criticism. ... Personal, directed 
writing. For information write: 


MAREN ELWOOD 
6362 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood, Calif. 
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One Dollar Starts You 


on the road to 


A WRITING CAREER 


Worn you pay just one dollar to own an entire 
month’s text and assignments of the valuable 
Magazine Institute course in writing, without further 
obligation? Of course, you would. But you may say, 
“‘That simply isn’t possible.” 

Well, that opportunity is possible, and it’s available 
to you right now with this absolutely unique “dollar 
offer’? on MI’s famous writing course, which teaches 
you to use spare time in preparing articles, stories and 
sketches that will sell. 

This means that you can get for a dollar, one com- 
plete section of the famous text “Modern Writing,” 
plus a valuable extension lecture by an experienced 
writer which is full of specific editorial suggestions. In 
addition, asl two writing assignments so a 
may see exactly what sort of work the course offers 
plus a self-examination quiz and reading and home 
practice suggestions that you can use at once to im- 
prove your written expression. This is material you 
can’t duplicate, worth many times the price you will pay. 
ACT NOW TO AVOID DISAPPOINTMENT. This 
is an experimental offer which may have to be with- 
drawn at any time. We believe that so many will want 
to go on with the course after seeing it that we can 
afford this unusual plan. Whether you decide to go 
on with the course or not, however, the material we 
send is yours to keep without obligation. Fill out cou- 
pon and mail with one dollar, today. 





The Magazine Institute, Inc., Dept, 5S06-D, 50 Rockefeller 

Piaza, Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N. Y. 

OC Please send free catalog. 

OI enclose one dollar for sarmple writing course material with 
the understanding I am under no further obligation. 


(Cor d a 1. No salesman will call.) 
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“THE WRITER’S MARKET” 


The revised 12th edition of “THE WRITER’S 
MARKET” contains 400 pages, and 2,500 
editors tell you what they want to buy, how 
long they want contributions, how much they 
pay per word, and what their editorial policies 
are. Also given are the names and addresses of 
book publishers, syndicates, photograph mar- 











kets, and stage, screen and radio markets, No 
writer who wishes to place his work profitably 
can be without “THE WRITER’S MAR- 
KET.” The book is beautifully bound and is 
7x11 inches. You must be pleased or your 
money will be refunded. 


"AN ESSENTIAL TOOL OF THE WRITER'S CRAFT" 








Writer’s Di 
22 East 12th Street 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio 


Enclosed is $3.00. Send me postpaid the revised 12th edition of ‘‘The 


Writer’s Market.” 


Endorsed by the editors of 
500 magazines, newspapers, 
book clubs, colleges, libraries 


and writers evérywhere. 
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MINNA BARDON, Managing Editor 
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THREE MINUTE MURDER 


By LENORE OFFORD 


Practical self-help on writing the detective novel. You’re 


lucky if you’ve seen a 


of how to write two dollar thrillers. 


full of sluggings, quick snorts and 

casual amours, or if it’s a pure-logic 
number with a seemingly insoluble locked- 
room puzzle, this isn’t for you. 

This article is about the sort of mysteries 
usually written and read by women. Plenty 
of men read them too, but a good many 
others, and most of the critics, regard them 
with weary tolerance. Naturally I think 
this attitude is unfair and prejudiced, but 
it must be said that the poorer examples of 
the type have a peculiar sappiness that 
can’t be found anywhere else. This school 
of writing is variously called “Character and 
Atmosphere” by its admirers, “Had-I-But- 
Known” by its detractors, and “soft-boiled” 
by many critics. This last designation is 
handy, if faintly derogatory. The implied 
criticism shouldn’t bother me and my fel- 
low practitioners as long as our audience is 
with us. 

What we have to do is to make the 


[: YOUR projected book is a tough one 




















more readable analysis 


soft-boiled school good enough to command 
respect. A detective story written by a 
woman need not be either silly or feeble, 
and by the exercise of integrity it can be 
made as good in its way as the best of the 
other types. What does “integrity” mean? 
Keeping to the rules, sister, and being 
thankful that there are such rigid ones to 
stick to. Once the initial struggle is over, 
they make ‘your job twice as easy as that of 
the straight novelist. 

The general rules are the same for all 
types of the whodunit mystery. They can 
be found, amplified, in two excellent books: 
“Mystery Fiction” by Marie Rodell, and 
“Murder for Pleasure” by Howard Hay- 
craft. Most of the following precepts are 
lifted (with my thanks to the authors) from 
those works. 

1) There must be a sound puzzle. That’s 
what your reader pays for, something that 
will keep him wondering and give his mind 
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a vicarious workout. If he can see through 
the whole thing on p. 54 or earlier, he’s 
going to feel cheated. He’ll be madder yet 
if it turns out that the whole thing was 
a dream, that the corpse was only a dummy 
and the crown jewels simply got mislaid. 
The puzzle should be as firm and neat as a 
proposition in geometry. 

But—in the soft-boiled novels this puz- 
zle may be simpler, less technical, than in 
the other types. 

2) Speaking of the crown jewels—with 
rare and isolated exceptions, the crime you 
write about should be murder. This is the 
irrevocable crime. The stolen objects may 
be returned; as Haycraft says, the fate 
worse than death seems to have lost most 
of its horror; but you can’t bring a corpse 
to life. That makes the manhunt in which 
the detective engages a thing of real urgen- 
cy, a necessary quality in a story whose 
chief prop is suspense. Oh, sure, you can 
raise the reader’s hair by looking for a 
missing person who will be killed if the 
hero doesn’t get there in time, but that’s 
essentially the same thing. 

3) There should be a detective, whether 
professional or amateur, and he must de- 
tect. Even if he does nothing more. than 
sit still while evidence is laid before him 
and statements are made with seeming can- 
dor, he must be able to weigh the evidence, 
spot the lies, see the hidden significance. 
His powerful mind ought to be several 
jumps ahead of the reader’s, or it’s no fun. 
Now and then you get an off-beat story 
where the evidence is presented dispassion- 
ately so that the reader is the detective. 
All right if you can do it, but most readers 
like to see a live figure, astute and fairly col- 
orful, with whom they can identify them- 
selves, and then sit back and let him work. 

But—in the soft-boiled type the detective 
need not be the chief character. These 
stories, in contrast to many of the others, 
are rarely told from his point of view. 

4) The murderer must be brought to jus- 
tice of some kind. The motto of the de- 
tective story is Murder Does Not Pay. Now 
and then, when the victim was a regular 
stinker and the murderer an unusually sym- 
pathetic type, the criminal may be allowed 
to commit suicide or even to escape—pre- 
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sumably to be hounded by remorse and the 
fear of pursuit for the rest of his life; but 
he’s got to have some kind of come-up- 
pance. 

5) Fairness is essential. This is a com- 
paratively recent development from the 
days when the detective picked up an un- 
described object which he hid until the end 
of the yarn, and which then turned out to 
be the salient clue. In the modern thriller, 
all clues must be presented to the reader, 
who then has an equal chance with the 
detective to guess whodunit. It is also con- 
sidered sporting to let him follow the work- 
ings of the detective’s mind, especially if 
the sleuth is the chief or point-of-view char- 
acter. 

The murderer must, of course, be some- 
one who has appeared throughout the story. 
Any false clues must be disposed of as 
such not too long after their introduction, 
or better still, omitted entirely. 

But—fooling the reader by indirection, or 
by presenting the clues so casually that he 
may not notice them, is legitimate in any 
type of mystery. 

6) The solution must be inevitable from 
the clues and characters as presented. This 
means that by the time you unmask your 
villain the field must have narrowed to one 
and one only person who would be capable 
of the crime and who would have had 
motive, means and opportunity. It means 
also that if the reader cares to go back and 
list the clues and character indications, and 
interpret them correctly, he can work the 
problem and get the same answer as the 
detective. A corollary of (5) above; also, 
more geometry. 

And, says Haycraft, “The one complete- 
ly unforgivable sin . . . is the substitution, 
at any point, of accident, chance or coinci- 
dence for logical deduction.” ‘Your char- 
acters may get into their situation by chance 
or coincidence, but they must resolve it by 
logic. 

HOSE are the general rules. Like all 
such, they are capable of special inter- 
pretations, and the points of departure 
from these arbitrarily stated laws mark the 
special technique of the soft-boiled novel. 

1) The puzzle in the soft-boiled type is 

seldom of the locked-room or complicated- 
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alibi variety. Those are based on pure the brilliantly handled atmosphere not only 
reason,and can more or less fill up a book points up the puzzle but at the same time 
all by themselves—though in the best of gives the reader a pleasing scare. The soft- 
them, such as a John Dickson Carr opus, boiled novel rarely has space or time for a 






































fancy puzzle. It is frankly based on char- 
acter, atmosphere, and most of all, emo- 
tion. In this aspect it impinges on the 
field of the straight novel, a fact that dis- 
gusts some murder fanciers, and pleases 
others. This much can be said for a top- 
flight story of the genre: it’s possible to re- 
read it with enjoyment even if you remem- 
ber clearly how and by whom the murder 
was done. 

A novel murder method is always useful 
if it’s really new; but writers have been 
beating their brains out for 30 years, think- 
ing up little gadgets like an air-bubble in 
the veins and curare in the mouthwash, and 
it’s extremely difficult to find a device 
which will work and hasn’t been used be- 
fore. The simpler the method—shooting, 
bashing, stabbing, poisoning—the better for 
the writer. It saves painful amounts of 
brain alone. The detection is a matter of 
intuition rather than test-tubes, of gossip 
rather than the third degree. The age-old 
sport of jumping to conclusions can be 
practised here in moderation, always re- 
membering that you have to start your 
jump from firm ground. The feminine 
love for details comes in very handy, and 
it’s possible to work up a neat and perfect- 
ly sound set of deductions from the premise 
that a woman perceives things—let’s say, 
the fact that another woman’s dress is 
home-made—which a man would not no- 
tice. This brings the soft-boiled murder 
out of the realm of pure science and logic 
and makes a much more personal thing of 
it, an aspect beloved by most of the fem- 
inine readers. 

2) The rule that the crime should be 
murder doesn’t change for the womanly 
variety of novel. Blood seemingly doesn’t 
upset the female mind at all, and although 
some writers minimize the details for the 
sake of good taste or economy, you’re just 
as likely to find a precise description of a 
body with its head split open in a soft- 
boiled mystery as in the other types. 
Woman writers and readers realize alike 
that nothing has so much impact as murder. 
There’s no need to have the crime itself 
a soft-boiled one. 

3). When you come to the detective, you 
reach one of the main lines of variance. 
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In the hard-boiled and pure-logic schools of 
writing, the story may be told from the 
detective’s point of view, or from that of 
a male stooge or Watson who can accom- 
pany him on his adventures and be treated 
to his deductions between times; thus the 
reader gets everything at first hand. It’s 
a curious thing that the detective almost 
has to be a man. A very few stories have 
dealt with a woman detective, but they’re 
seldom popular. Something to do with the 
Battle Between the Sexes, no doubt, 

Don’t mistake me; the woman may do 
most of the work, dig up all the clues, guess 
the answer; she may be the detective in 
everything but name and the final deduc- 
tion; but there’d better be a man in there 
somewhere to collect the applause. She 
may be the most brilliant little helpmate 
that ever got her beloved out of a jam, but 
beloved has to rise supreme at the end, if 
only through brute strength. 'Women read- 
ers demand this as loudly as the men and 
maybe more so. 

If you are a woman writer and can make 
your point-of-view character a man, one 
that acts and thinks in a convincingly male 
manner, your job is simplified. It does 
seem, though, that even the top-notchers 
among women can’t create a male point-of- 
view character without his sounding just a 
touch feminine from time to time. You 
are far safer if you write the story from a 
woman’s attitude, and let her observe a man 
acting as detective. 

It can be written in first or third person. 
Obviously, for the sake of reader interest, 
the chief character should be somehow 
involved in the mystery: suspected, or en- 
dangered, or merely anxious that the de- 
tective should succeed in his job. It has to 
matter to her, or it won’t matter to the 
reader. 

There are three general types of woman 
point-of-view character. First, the snoopy 
spinster, popular through all the years since 
Mrs. Rinehart’s Tish set the pattern. One 
of the liveliest examples of this type was 
Miss Hildegarde Withers (Stuart Palmer’s 
creation) who did some very smart detect- 
ing in a dozen or so novels and was able to 
set Inspector Oscar Piper right on almost 
every case. Since Mr. Palmer writes with 
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agreeable humor, she. was herself far from 
infallible, but it always turned out right 
in the end. Yet, if you'll notice, Oscar 
wasn’t a nonentity. Sometimes he rescued 
Miss Withers, sometimes he caught up her 
deductions and carried them a step farther, 
always he was there to apprehend the crimi- 
nal. She was almost the whole show, but 
he was the detective. 

Second, the wrongfully-accused or inno- 
cently-involved heroine. These are all over 
the place. Sometimes they suffer and 
sometimes they’re flip and courageous. The 
device is successful either way simply be- 
cause the reader can so easily identify her- 
self with the heroine’s personal emotions. 
I’ve used a couple of these in my own 
books, (Skeleton Key, for example) and 
the device makes the writer’s job easier, 
too, since her sympathies get involved. It’s 
also a good set-up for a love story. That is 
not a strict necessity of the soft-boiled 
opus, but women readers like it and if it’s 
kept subordinate to the main problem it 
does no harm. Of course, if you want to 
write a series, you run into other diffi- 





culties ; this same woman can’t keep on and 
on getting wrongfully suspected, or falling 
by chance into strange situations; and as 
for the love interest, the noble hero who 
cleared her name in the first volume can’t 
be kept dangling indefinitely. You can 
work it in one more book, maybe, but that’s 
about as far as you can stretch it without 
irritating your readers. Better let the lovers 
get married and keep on detecting. 

That brings us to the third type, probably 
the favorite of this era: the couple work- 
ing as a detective team. This is one of the 
most convenient arrangements you can 
make. The little woman helps out in vari- 
ous ways, sometimes with her own mysteri- 
ous methods (as in the Mr. and Mrs. North 
stories) sometimes with active participation 
and humorous comment (Jeff and Haila 
Troy) and now and then with accurate 
marksmanship, (Andy and Arab Blake.) 
She is also in a position to learn exactly 
what her detective is up to. You'll observe 
that Pappy and/or the police still get most 
of the skull practise, whether thinking or 
bashing. 
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In using any of these types you can be as 
gentle and soft-boiled as you please, or as 
tough as you can manage to get while see- 
ing the story through a woman’s eyes. 
Maybe the gal does nothing but wonder 
and admire while the hero does his stuff ; 
maybe she’s in on every adventure and out- 
thinks the criminal and the police alike; as 
long as Big Strong Man is the one who 
actually catches the crook, your male read- 
ers will be appeased and the women sub- 
consciously satisfied. 

E’RE back to those rules, now, Re- 

member (4) about punishing the mur- 
derer? Maybe it’s a hold-over from an un- 
enlightened age, but a woman shouldn’t 
actually hound a criminal to the gallows. 
This final job inevitably belongs to B. S. 
Man. By the same token, a woman may 
provide the final and clinching bit of evi- 
dence, but the police or amateur male de- 
tective must apply it. For the sake of 
unity, the woman point-of-view character is 
usually present—becomingly horrified, of 
course—at the unmasking; or is menaced 
by the villain because she knows the answer 
to the puzzle, and is rescued in the nick of 
time. In this latter case she may feel a 
natural vindictiveness toward the murderer, 
but when the showdown comes her share in 
upholding justice is a passive one. 

5) It is quite an assignment to be fair in 
the presentation of clues, when your chief 
character is a woman. Of course, she can 
be on hand when the important discoveries 
or revelations are made, but she can’t know 
all technical aspects of detection at first 
hand, and unless the male detective is care- 
less or unchivalrous, she can’t join in the 
rougher parts of the action. In order to get 
around this, the detective can be made to 
confide in her; or she can tell the story 
from a much later date and include police 
reports “which have now been placed at 
her disposal ;” or the author may go shame- 
lessly into the universal point of view and 
describe for the reader some events which 
the heroine couldn’t possibly witness. 

The woman’s point of view, however, is 
particularly useful for the technique of 
indirection. She may know all the salient 
facts but misinterpret them, illogical darl- 
ing that she is; or, not being a trained 
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sleuth, can mention clues as a casual ob- 
server without realizing their importance. 
Maybe she hasn’t mentioned them to the 
detective, though I hope you’ve thought 
up a sound and credible reason for her not 
doing so. In that case, she is in line for a 
Menace from Villain which wih provide 
action and climaxes where most needed. 

6) The rule about the inevitable solution 
should hold good no matter how long your 
mystery has been boiled. I regret to say 
that it isn’t always followed by lady prac- 
titioners. It is easy, and tempting, to sling 
in so much character and atmosphere that 
the readers are overwhelmed and don’t 
inquire too closely into your logic. Come 
to think of it, some of the tough schools 
manage to dodge it too, by bewildering the 
readers with sheer speed. Anyway, there it 
it, and most of us would better buck up. 
Me, too. 

Now for the description of technical 
method. Possibly other mystery writers 
would not agree on the details of this, but 
it’s what I’ve worked out by trial and error 
(plenty of error) and the assistance of a 
fine editor. 


The detective story in general uses the: 


same sort of carpentry as a play: climaxes 
regularly spaced to keep up interest, and ris-. 
ing in intensity to a smash climax, followed! 
by a brief chapter or scene in which the: 
pattern is resolved. In particular, there’s: 
supposed to be a special rule for plotting 
mysteries. You've heard it: “Start at the 
end and work backward.” This means, of 
course, that you decide first on your solution 
in detail, and then sprinkle the clues over 
the blank space where your story is to be 
written ; then write around them. 

I’m not sure that this is necessary with 
a character-and-atmosphere story. Being 
actually less of a puzzle than a novel, it can 
conceivably be created from a situation or 
a group of characters. This doesn’t mean 
the actual writing; I take it for granted that 
nobody begins to type out a whodunit with- 
out knowing exactly how it will develop. 
It‘means the writing you do in your head 
before you set down “Chapter I” on that 
first sheet of paper—the thinking out being, 
need I say, the hardest part of the job. It’s 
even possible to invent a lot of incidents 
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and false leads and conversations before 
you, yourself, know who the criminal is ; or 
to plan the relation of characters, and then 
choose the villain for general suitability 
when you’re halfway through an outline. 
Then you go back and plant clues and inci- 
dents to bolster up your choice. 

Admittedly, this is the hard way. I know, 
because I carried it to its worst extreme in 
writing The Nine Dark Hours. That book 
was born from nothing more than a queer 
feeling. I was leaving an ordinary fur- 
nished apartment in San Francisco, all my 
belongings were packed and the place was 
empty, and suddenly it looked just as it had 
the day I first saw it—as if I'd never been 
in it at all. About 10 years later I began 
to think, what if at some time during my 
tenancy I’d let myself into that apartment 
and found that while I was gone all my 
things had disappeared and someone else 
had moved in? Could I ever prove that I 
lived there, in a place where no personal 
impression had been made? Then, of 
course, I put a man in as the illegal tenant, 
and made myself into a girl called Cameron 
Ferris who didn’t have anywhere else to 
go for the night, and filled the apartment 
house with shady characters. It sounded 
like quite a story. 

There was only one little snag. J didn’t 
know who the man was, or why he was 
there, or what crime had been committed 
while Cameron Ferris was away, or why he 
was trying to make her believe the apart- 
ment wasn’t hers. Everybody I knew was 
asked to contribute suggestions, and very 
impractical most of *em were, too. Once 
in a while I’d collect an idea; finally I 
cobbled up something that sounded all 
right, and wrote it, and by incredible luck 
got it to an editor who knew just what was 
wrong with it and told me how it could be 
fixed. It had to be written from scratch 
three separate times, and doctored after- 
ward, but it finally worked. 

As you can observe, the mystery was 
composed frontwards, as if I were reading it 
myself and trying to guess the answers. It 
was rather fun, and just possibly it kept me 
from falling into a stereotyped pattern on 
my second mystery novel. It was, however, 
so hard that though I still plot them that 
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way, more or less, I now do a complete out- 
line and synopsis before I write. This saves 
plenty of agony and the destruction of 
many golden phrases. 

Once you’ve fought your way to a solu- 
tion, you have to be sure that it will work. 
Because it has sometimes, been possible, in 
an emotion-and-scare novel, to get away 
with slipshod workmanship on plot, it’s 
more than ever necessary to remove the 
stigma from this type of work by making 
the plot as watertight as possible. 

Me, I recommend rigid outlining—see 
paragraph-before-last. If you like, you can 
start with a graph. Take an arbitrary 
number of chapters, and line a space for 
each one, and figure on about how many 
pages you want to write—300 pages, may- 
be, and 15 chapters. Then draw yourself 
a picture of ascending mountain peaks, with 
valleys between, across the chapter lines. 

Line A will be the murder investigation. 
On each peak, write a brief description of 
the climax it represents. You will have 
thought up some of them already; others 
you can leave to inspiration. It might go 
something like this; corpse discovered on 
p. 50, first menace 85, second corpse 125, 
thrilling discovery 150, 185, detective seem- 
ingly stymied 215, unmasking of villain 275, 
explanation to 290. 

The secondary plot, such as the love 
story, can be fitted with this (line B on 
graph) so that when the mystery is quies- 
cent for a time the love interest can rise 
high. You'll hardly need to label these. 
It’s the classic formula. “Boy meets girl.” 

Now, for your second step, expand this 
in full. Not only note each phase of the 
action, but list each clue at the time of 
its appearance. Some writers also check 
them off as each is explained in the later 
portions of the outline. It’s not a bad 
way to make sure you’re leaving no loose 
ends. (You may find, however, that when 
you actually begin to write, some new and 
valuable clues will create themselves, sur- 
prising and pleasing you no end. Don’t 
forget and leave the discarded ones in, 
dangling unexplained.) 

This outline may be as long as 5000 
words, and it sounds like a lot of work, 
but it makes the writing easy. This moral 
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precept might apply to all types of fiction, 
but it holds true most firmly in mystery 
writing. Those propositions in Euclid de- 
scribe every step and take nothing for 
granted. 

And now, if you’re tired of desk work, 
here’s another little job for variety. Check 
on every one of your physical clues—any- 
thing that isn’t the creation of your own 
mind. Ask people who know: your doctor 
about the strong narcotic, the telephone 
company about tracing that mysterious 
call, the police department about titles and 
procedures. Just say that you’re writing a 
detective story; they may laugh, but they’ll 
tell you what you want to’ know. In the 
course of eight novels I’ve asked questions 
of about a hundred persons, both strangers 
and acquaintances, and have been snubbed 
only twice. 

This irritating chore is strictly necessary, 
because mystery readers are demons. They 
remind you of the man in “The Mikado,” 
whose “taste exact for faultless fact 
amounts to a disease.” No error is too 
small for them to.pounce on. The danger 
is especially great if you’re using an actual 
locale for your mystery. When I was 
writing my first book, Murder on Russian 
Hill, I was painfully careful with details— 
I thought; but in it, someone went to a 
fitting at Ransohoff’s in San Francisco at 
9:30 am. That I hadn’t checked, it just 
sounded reasonable. Along came a meticu- 
lous old lady who said the book was spoiled 
for her because this detail was wrong—it 
seems Ransohoff’s doesn’t open until 10. 
Her criticism was fair, as it happened; a 
very important alibi depended on that ex- 
act time. If you use real streets and stores 
to make your local color convincing, you 
must stick to the facts about them. 

You’re not through yet. The physical 
framework of your story is done, but if 
you're writing a soft-boiled murder you 
have emotions to describe. Presumably 
your characters have been thought up be- 
fore this. For my own enlightenment I 
always write a complete case-history and 
description of each one, and then don’t use 
half the material in the book; it’s just there 
in my mind, behind the character. Mrs. 
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Rodell’s text, noted above, gives valuable 
instructions on how to do this. 

Finally, after you’ve figured out what 
sort of people your characters are, you must 
decide how the events of the story affect 
them. Outline their emotions, too. Fol- 
low each one throughout the entire action, 
noting how he felt at each disclosure, what 
caused his indiscretions, what inspired him 
to tell the truth at last. It’s a good idea 
to include what he was doing while he 
was offstage — helps you to keep things 
straight. In the case of the villain, describe 
how he expected to get away with the 
crime, how he thought it out. Even if it 
wasn’t premeditated, he must have cooked 
up some plan of concealment after its com- 
mission. 

Emotion is the chief asset of the soft- 
boiled mystery. It has to be sound and 
consistent. 


FTER all this is done, there’s still the 

little item of writing the story. This 
is work, too, as anyone but a starry-eyed 
novice will agree; but after all the agony 
you've gone through in building your 
framework, it ought to seem easy by com- 
parison. You have the great advantage of 
knowing exactly what you’re going to say, 
and when to say it. It is taken for granted 
that you’ll put into it the very best writing 
of which you are capable. 

The detective story being essentially a 
problem, of course the first thing you have 
to do is state the problem. In the old- 
fashioned novels that was easy. On the 
second page the butler found a corpse in 
the library, and the puzzle was automat- 
ically posed: Whodunit? This event was 
also supposed to catch the reader’s interest 
early. : 

As styles in mystery-writing changed and 
developed, this smash opening was no 
longer considered necessary. Writers were 
advised to let the readers get acquainted 
with the victim before he died, so that they 
too might learn to hate him—or at least to 
understand why he must be bumped off. 
In the process other characters were intro- 
duced, and the events leading to the crime 
built up. It was slower, but it did state 
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the problem eventually, and saved re- 
capitulation later. 

This leisurely introduction is peculiarly 
suited to the soft-boiled murder, whose 
problem usually involves not so much action 
nor questions of murder technique as the 
interplay of character. There’s no law 
against starting with the discovery of the 
corpse, or something equally staggering, but 
if you do, you may be throwing away one 
of your main advantages, the chance of 
opening your story at its real beginning in- 
stead of in the middle. 

So you collect your characters and show 
them acting according to their lights, chat- 


‘ting at one of those week-end house par- 


ties or indulging in family fights in a gloomy 
mansion. Important clues are planted ear- 
ly, so that the reader may notice them and 
then (you hope) forget them during the en- 
suing action. ‘Physical background is filled 
in so that one feels at home in the setting. 

This takes about 40 or 50 pages, let’s 
say; and you re-read it and you begin to 
get nervous. There’s nothing happening. 
Nobody has been murdered yet. Your 
readers, you feel sure, will be bored stiff 
and return the book to the circulating libra- 
ry without so much as peeking at the end 
to see how it comes out. 


Here’s where your worst temptation will 
assail you. Why not, you think, give the 
reader some hint of what’s coming, dangle 
a metaphorical carrot in front of his nose? 
Well, that’s fair enough, and there are sev- 
eral ways of doing it. Put in a “hook,” a 
minor mystery to be cleared up fairly soon ; 
you know, what was in the letter that dis- 
appeared before it was read, or where did 
Aunt Aggie really go on the night when she 
was supposedly nursing a neighbor?—Or, 
be subtle about your victim, so that the 
reader will wonder just who’s going to be 
killed; or, if you really know your stuff, 
make your background so fascinating that 
it doesn’t matter if nobody dies till halfway 
through the book. 

But never, never say in so many words, 
“Had I but known,” or “Little did I think.” 
Try not even to imply it. This attitude is 
the pet hate of all critics, and justly so. It 
can spoil a perfectly good yarn by antici- 
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pating the climaxes so that, when they are 
finally experienced, they’ve lost all their 
punch; and it can also insult the reader’s in- 
telligence. 

The reader, you see, knows that this is 
going to be a mystery story, and unless 
you’re too deadly dull and slow, he’ll play 
along with you. He knows the conven- 
tions of the game—the clue-planting and 
all the rest of it—as well as you do; and 
he accepts the necessity for a build-up. 
Lloyd Eric Reeve told me this once when 
I was frantically trying to put everything 
but the solution into the first chapter of a 
book, and it dawned like a great and beauti- 
ful light. This business isn’t one-sided. 
Your reader is working at it too! 

Get past the hurdle of your introductory 
chapters, and the rest should go smoothly. 
Artificial though it may seem, the emotion 
and atmosphere can be put in as deliber- 
ately as you choose, Suppose that pages 33 
to 45 contain lots of sprightly conversation; 
you can follow with three or four pages of 
scariness, working up to the murder. May- 
be there’s plenty of action, chases and 
screams and shots, from page 80 to page 90. 
Time for a let-down, a good place for a 
description of the heroine’s feelings. As 
the story progresses, you get the rhythm of 
these interpolations and they become natu- 
ral. Sometimes all you need is a paragraph 
but it will create the mood of your whole 
chapter. (If you want to study this trick 
at its best, read Carter Dickson’s “The 
Peacock Feather Murders” and see what he 
does with the weather.) 

From your own reading experience, you 
know that there’s nothing more tiresome 
than a long period of explanation at the 
end. If; after the fiend is caught, you find 
yourself stuck with a lot of loose ends that 
have to be tied up, there’s something wrong 
with your original construction. Minor 
puzzles should be explained as you go along, 
so that in the last chapter your detective 
needn’t clear up anything but the major 
problem. You then have several pages left 
for a final love scene, a series of wise 
cracks, or a bit more atmosphere to cast a 
final spell on the reader. 
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One last admonition: since emotion is 
the chief pleasure of the reader as well as 
the stock-in-trade of the writer, work out 
your chief character in terms that will really 
get sympathy and interest. This Reader 
about whom I’ve talked so much has be- 
gun to take on personality for me. Though 
discriminating women readers would have 
the same reactions, I can’t help visualizing 
him as a man, and one of the most critical 
sort. He’s reluctantly condescended to try 
a soft-boiled novel and is ready to pick 
flaws in it. Of course he won’t identify 
himself with the heroine as the women 
readers—God bless them—are likely to do; 
he’ll look at her objectively. 

If you’ve made her the sort that crumples 
up and bursts into tears at the slightest op- 
portunity, or a wide-eyed one with no 
humor, this Reader is likely to be bored 
with her. If she’s given to going alone 
down cellar so that the villain can knock 
her on the head, he will be truly disgusted. 
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There’s no reason why your point-of-view . 


character can’t have ordinary sense. Just 
because you’ve placed her in a highly im- 
probable situation, she needn’t lose such 
human attributes as normal caution and in- 
telligence. She can be flip or screwy or a 
sweet damsel-in-distress, and the Reader 
will regard her with masculine indulgence; 
but if you let her act like a fool he'll cast 
away the book with a roar of rage and your 
circulation at the local library will go down 
by one. 

And now that you’ve read all these doz- 
ens of rules and admonitions and directions, 
do you still want to write a whodunit? I 
know, it’s a lot more work than you thought 
it would be, and that brilliant idea may 
have lost some of its luster when you con- 
sider all the difficulties; but I’ll repeat, once 
your framework is firmly in place, the rest 
is smooth going. You might also remem- 
ber that, no matter what their type, there 
can’t be too many really good mysteries. 
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By HARRIET 


become a sort of endurance contest, 
there are so many setbacks nowadays 
to printing schedules. 

The second issue of Deb is a great im- 
provement over the first, with better paper 
and printing in the copies I saw. This is 
the Ideal-Bilbara monthly for the younger 
set, edited by Tess Buxton. Address: 295 
Madison Avenue, N. Y. 17. 

Story Digest appeared in a nice garb of 
big blue and rose checks. These condensed 
pieces of fiction make surprisingly good 
reading, at least for one who has not 
seen the original stories. Editors Barbara 
Brandt and her husband Lawrence Galton 
have accomplished a difficult job in com- 
petent style. Popular Publications at 205 
East 42nd Street, N. Y. 17, is back of this 
monthly. 

The British Magazine is a new pocket- 
size digest of material from all over the 
British half of the English-speaking world. 
It includes articles, stories, photographs, 
and cartoons; is directed toward the enter- 
tainment and the information of Ameri- 
cans. It is published monthly, at 25 cents, 
by H.S.H. Enterprises, Inc. at 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, N. Y. 20. It is very readable 
in style, intelligently compiled, and does 
not shy away from really controversial sub- 
jects. 

Hillman Periodicals will resume publica- 
tion of its title Sensation, but with a dif- 
ference. It is to be slicked up a little, 
and become a competitor in the men’s field. 
The contents will be chiefly personal ex- 
perience stories of the types which men pre- 
fer: true sports, true detective, and true 
adventure. The best lengths for these run 
anywhere from 3,000 to 5,000 words. Pay- 
ment will be by arrangement with the au- 
thors; from 214 cents a word up, on ac- 
ceptance. 


P veome out a new magazine has 
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Picture stories and individual photo- 
graphs of a somewhat sensational nature 
will also find space. Sensation is to be a 
monthly, selling for 25 cents a copy, and 
will appear in the same format as the Hill- 
man fact-detective magazines. The first 
issue is planned with a September dateline, 
but on sale about August first. Hugh Layne 
is the editor. Address: 535 Fifth Avenue, 
ME. BA 

Hugh Lane also is editor of the four 
fact-detective magazines published by Hill- 
man. These include Crime Detective, 
Headquarters Detective, Real Detective, 
and Uncensored Detective. These appeared 
rather irregularly during paper rationing, 
but are now being put on regular monthly 
schedules. This means a huge market. for 
fact detective stories. The usual method of 
query is followed. The best story length is 
5,000 words, though some shorts are ac- 
ceptable too. Editorial type of articles are 
much in demand right now; about 1,500 
words in length. Also filler material suit- 
able for the field. Stories are paid for on 
acceptance, at a 2 cent minimum and up. 
Pictures, which are always important, are 
now priced at $5 apiece for all used. The 
check for these goes out on publication. 
Address: 535 Fifth Avenue, N.Y. 17. 

The Phillip Andrews Publishing Com- 
pany, which puts out Air News and Air 
Tech magazines, has some projects cooking. 
Globe is the comprehensive title of a new 
monthly publication in Spanish. It is 
planned much on the lines of Fortune, and 
will be circulated by subscription among 
45,000 important business men of South 
America. The object will be to present 
American industry of all types to South 
America, and indicate what it has to offer 
our neighbors to the south. Future issues 
will enlarge the scope to include industrial 
affairs of other parts of the world as well. 
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The first number will be out soon. Edward 

Borda is its editor. Address: 545 Fifth 
Avenue, N.Y. 17. 

The magazine Air Force, which has been 
published by the Government, is being put 
out now by this same Phillip Andrews Pubg. 
Co. on a contractual basis for the Air Force 
Association headed by General Doolittle. It 
will be continued in much the same format 
as before, with similar features. But its ap- 
peal will be to civilian flying now. It will 
include news of private flying, of interna- 
tional aviation, of advancements in planes, 
etc. It will be of general interest to any 
and all who have served at any time in 
the Air Force, as well as to those who are 
still on active duty. Some copies will ap- 
pear on the newsstands, beginning with the 
July issue. But most, until paper is avail- 
able, will be allotted to members of the 
Air Force Association; subscription goes 
with membership. Advertising will be 
added now. Rates are based on an initial 
circulation guarantee of a hundred thou- 
sand. But, like the American Legion Maga- 
zine, the sponsors have hopes of a really 
big-time circulation someday, 

These next few issues of Air Force maga- 
zine are all filled. About August, the editor 
may start buying material from free-lance 
writers. But writers will have to be spe- 
cialists, as all the readers are somewhat 
familiar with air topics and many of them 
are experts. Only unusual articles, beyond 
the run-of-the-mill material, would be con- 
sidered. Top lengths are 2,500 words. Pay- 
ment runs between $50 and $200, on ac- 
ceptance. Articles should preferably in- 
clude photographs. These are paid for ex- 
tra, at $3 to $5 apiece. No fiction will be 
used. Phillip Andrews is the editor. Ad- 
dress: 545 Fifth Avenue, N.Y. 17. 

American Cookery has changed its title, 
and will now appear as Better Food. This is 
the professional magazine about food, its 
values, use, and preservation, and goes to 
food educators in schools and to those man- 
aging food and diet in hospitals, institutions, 
restaurants, hotels, etc. This 50-year-old 
magazine is put out by Whitney Pubns. at 
11 East 44th Street, N.Y. 17. 

As you may have guessed, Bernarr Mac- 
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fadden has changed the title on that pocket- 
size monthly of his, which appeared a few 
months ago under the amazing name of For 
Men with Fat Wives. But the new title is 
about as unwieldy. It is now How to Re- 
duce Stories Magazine. The readers 
thought the original title didn’t have 
enough dignity. 

The- new title does not, however, carry 
with it any change of policy. The con- 
tents is all about reducing or about the 
need for it, or some phase of this matter 
of overweight. Personal experiences are 
what the editor needs. And she asks espe- 
cially for more photographs of the reducers 
—as good pictures as are obtainable. The 
rate is now $5 for each picture used. Stories 
usually run from 1,000 to 1,250 words. On 
these payment is 2 cents a word. Checks 
are on publication. They are somewhat 
slow, because printing difficulties make it 
necessary to work some time ahead, but 
they seem to be quite sure. The contents 
is split about 50-50 between experiences of 
men and of women. How to Reduce Stories 
Magazine is published by Bernarr Mac- 
fadden at 535 Fifth Avenue, N.Y. 17. The 
editor is Harmony Haynes. 

This same publisher has also changed the 
title of the quarterly magazine, Your Faith. 
It is now to be known as Divine Healing 
Stories. This is put out at the same address 
by Mr. Macfadden’s Cosmotarian Fellow- 
ship, Inc. It contains articles on personal 
help and inspiration and how faith helps; 
preferably personal experience stories. Pay- 
ment is about 2 cents a word, except by 
special arrangement; on publication. Ange 
Brashing edits this one. 

Editorial Features of 215 Fourth Avenue, 
N.Y. 3, has dropped all its little books of 
military appeal: Keep "Em Laughing, Pep- 
per, What’s Cookin’?, and Yoo Hoo. Band 
Leaders is its best bet for sales. Walter H. 
Holze edits this monthly, and tells me he 
gets most of the material through special 
writers who know the men in the field. But 
he’d buy from free-lancers who can really 
do his type of material well. 

Smiles and Cheers are the surviving 
humor magazines in the group above. Ed- 
ward F. Murphy edits both. (T. R. Hecker, 
the former editor, is no longer with Edi- 
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torial Features.) Both these are in larger 
size Now. 

Cheers is a quarterly. It does buy car- 
toons, if good, from professional cartoon- 
ists. These rate $5 each in publication. 
It presents no other open market, however. 
It features material from college publica- 
tions, or with college flavor — anything 
humorous, whether cartoons, stories, ar- 
ticles, photo features, etc. Whatever a col- 
lege audience would like. Original material 
might be considered, if from college stu- 
dents. Address: 215 Fourth Ave, N.Y. 3. 

Smiles, also a quarterly, uses four or five 
humorous pieces of 800 to 1,000 words in 
each issue. Payment is $25 flat, usually on 
publication, except special assignments. 
Cartoons are $5 each. Address: 215 Fourth 
Avenue, N.Y. 3. 

Albert R. Perkins, formerly with Look 
magazine, has been appointed managing 
editor of Sport. This is the magazine re- 
cently announced by Macfadden Publica- 
tions, 205 East 42nd Street, N.Y. 17. The 
first issue is planned for appearance on the 
stands August 28th. 

Miss Evan Kelston is the new feature 
editor of Street & Smith’s Pic. She comes 
from Apparel Arts, the Esquire magazine 
of styles for men. Pic is at 122 East 42nd 
Street, N.Y. 17. 


MAXWELL HAMILTON, back with 

Fawcett Publications, has been made 
editor of Motion Picture Magazine. Joan 
Curtis just recently stepped out of this job, 
and back to the home fireside with a little 
cradle-rocking in prospect. 

Norman Lipton is another Fawcett editor 
back from the wars and into harness. He 
is in the 52 Wall Street office, and will be 
stirring up some photographic business 
again, as soon as publishing conditions 
make it possible for Fawcett to renew print- 
ing of those handbooks they had to drop 
during the war. 


Crossword Puzzle Market 
So many letters come into the office of 
Writer’s Dicest, asking about markets for 
crossword puzzles, that it seemed like a 
good idea to check up on the facts. I might 
as well tell you at once that markets are 
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few and far between, and that the cross- 
word puzzle field is definitely tight. None 
of the syndicates to which I talked had any 
market at all. Their material is all supplied 
by staff members or by specialists on con- 
tract. And as the puzzles in most of our 
daily papers are supplied by one or the 
other of these syndicates, there goes a whole 
flock of what you might have thought were 
markets. 

Only two New York newspapers, so far 
as I can learn, consider-crossword puzzles 
from free-lancers. These are Times and 
the Herald Tribune. 

The New York Times Magazine is open 
to consideration of puzzles sent in by read- 
ers. Favorites are those involving many 
words with news tie-up. But puzzles do not 
need this in order to be considered. Better 
study the puzzle page to ascertain sizes and 
arrangements preferred. The Magazine 
goes out with the Sunday Times. Address: 
231 West 43d Street, N.Y. 18. 

The New York Herald Tribune offers 
somewhat more of a market, since it pub- 
lishes not only Sunday puzzles, but a daily 
one. The Sunday puzzles appear in the 
New York edition of This Week, but are 
bought at the Herald Tribune office. Doro- 
thy Kiggins is Puzzle Editor. (Address: 
230 West 41st Street, N.Y. 18.) Payment 
is not high for this type of material: $5 
usually for the daily puzzles, $7.50 for the 
Sunday diagramless, and $20 for the large 
Sunday puzzles; with checks after publica- 
tion. A sheet of directions may be obtained 
from Miss Kiggins. 

Of the ten crossword puzzle magazines 
edited here jn New York, not one is much 
interested in any new contributors. They 
say that far too many of the puzzles sub- 
mitted by unknowns are so full of errors or 
dull. Checking puzzles is a tedious and 
tiresome procedure. And editors don’t have 
time for it, especially when they can get 
plenty of material from well trained and 
reliable crossword puzzle makers, They do 
look at puzzles. Sometimes they buy from 
outside. But it is a highly discouraging 
field. Here are the titles, in case you want 
to try anyway: 

Editorial Features, 215 Fourth Avenue, 
N.Y. 3, has four puzzle books. American 
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Championship Crosswords and Fifty Cross- 
words are quarterlies. Cross-words and 
Contest News and Dime Crosswords are 
both bi-monthlies. Walter H. Holze, editor 
of the group, says that he has between 
sixty and seventy regular puzzle-makers 
now. Many of them are old people or 
invalids who have lots of time on their 
hands. If your puzzle hit him at a time 
when his supply was low, luck might help 
you make a sale. But it would be a long 
shot. 

Three crossword books belong to the 
Thrilling Group at 10 East 40th Street, 
N.Y. 16. These are Popular Crossword 
Puzzles, Best Crossword Puzzles, and Mam- 
moth Book of Crossword Puzzles—the first 
two bi-monthlies. The editors tell me they 
will look at puzzles sent in by free-lancers, 
but that the market is very limited. You 
can get the general trend and style pre- 
ferred from the magazines. Keep in mind 
an audience of medium intelligence. Be 
sure your material is readable. Other types 
of puzzles are also bought for these books. 

Kathleen Rafferty, editor of the three 
Dell crossword magazines, does not want to 
see any crossword puzzles. She gets enough 
from ‘regulars to take care of all her needs. 

However, this last group does want mate- 
rial, and is really anxious to get interesting 
puzzles of other types, especially in the 
quiz field. New puzzle ideas would go here 
and quizzes a bit different from the ordi- 
nary line. Study the magazines to see what 
the possibilities might be. The titles are 
Official Crossword Puzzles, Pocket Cross- 
word Puzzles, and Crossword Puzzles, all 
put out by Dell Publishing Co., at 149 
Madison Avenue, N.Y. 16. Any kind of a 
pencil-puzzle, a word game, if interesting, 
might sell. But avoid the dull or stodgy. 

There is a market here for short articles 
of interest to puzzle fans; lengths 500 to 
1,000 words. Minute Mysteries of about 
500 words—if good. Payment is about 2 
cents a word, on acceptance. Cover ideas 
with puzzle tie-in are also needed. These 
things take ingenuity and cleverness. But 
if you are good at them, the field is wide 
and generally open at present. Many of 
the big magazines take this kind of mate- 
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rial, too. And their rates run far above 
the pulps. 

Another puzzle market at Dell is Screen 
Album. Charles Saxon is editor of this fan 
magazine now. While most of his material 
is written on assignment, he does need 
movie puzzles or ideas. These should be 
short enough to use several to a page. And 
the makers should stick to names of the 
new and young stars, active in movies today. 
Payment varies from $5 for a short puzzle 
to $20 for something important enough for 
a full page. Checks on acceptance. Ad- 
dress: 149 Madison Avenue, N.Y. 16. 

Charles Saxon is also Cartoon Editor on 
Modern Screen (same address). He wants 
to see both cartoons and cartoon ideas di- 
rected especially to teen-age girl ‘movie 
fans. Subjects might include movie thea- 
ters, movie fans, movie dates, etc. He is 
anxious to find a good teen-age girl char- 
acter around which cartoons could be 
built month after month. He pays a mini- 
mum of $40 for cartoons; $10 for ideas. 

Dell’s 1000 Jokes Magazine is bi-monthly 
now, and a good market for several types of 
material. This has grown away from the 
old he-and-she stuff into a humor maga- 
zine of far more general appeal. Charles 
Saxon edits this too. He is anxious to get 
art ideas for double-spread features. For 
ideas alone, he may pay a $15 minimum. 
The whole spread would be assigned to an 
artist, with promise of very good rates. But 
regular cartoons aren’t wanted for a while; 
the market is stocked till mid-summer. 

Occasional fillers are wanted, humorous 
anecdotes or ideas in the rough (to be re- 
written in the office) for the “Louder and 
Funnier” department, funny poems. Mate- 
rial must all be original. This book does 
not consider clipped material. And note 
that it wants humor, and not satire. Ad- 
dress: 149 Madison Avenue, N.Y. 16. 

Another market for quizzes and fillers is 
to be found in the six love pulps which 
Madge Bindamin edits for Trojan and 
Arrow Publishing companies. Paper and all 
those things have made it necessary to keep 
these magazines on a bi-monthly basis a 
little longer than planned. But neverthe- 
less, there is considerable market. Miss 
Bindamin is looking for both articles and 
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fillers—any sort of thing which would in- 
terest readers of love stories. 

For Western Love, a Wéstern connection 
is good. But all the others can take almost 
anything. Lengths may run from about 
200 words to a 2-page article—1,500 word 
tops. Quizzes could be anything touching 
on a love angle. But they are best if rather 
short. Payment is on acceptance, at a flat 
rate depending on value and length. This 
approximates 2 cents a word on the articles. 

Other titles in this group include Win- 
ning Love, Leading Love, Magic Love, 
Amour, and Golden Love Tales. Address: 
125 East 46th Street, N.Y. 17. 


LLERY Queen’s Mystery Magazine an- 

nounces a larger and better short story 
contest, in what looks like an annual affair. 
This year Little, Brown and Company of 
Boston has contributed $1,000 for the right 
to publish the first book anthology. As a 
result, the first prize will be $3,000, with 
six additional prizes of $500 each. October 
20, 1946 is the closing date—plenty of time 
to work out your masterpiece. Stories are 
to be between 5,000 and 10,000 words in 
length. Complete details will be found in 
the current copies of the magazine, or a 
sheet may be obtained by writing to the 
editorial office at 570 Lexington Avenue, 
N.Y. 22. 

You have less than two months now to 
get that novel into shape for the Dodd, 
Mead and Redbook contest. This competi- 
tion closes on August Ist. The prize is 
$10,000, to be awarded to an American or 
Canadian writer who has had not more 
than two novels published in book form or 
serially in any magazine. 

Redbook is a market for short-shorts, by 
the way. They should have plenty of plot, 
but trick endings are out of favor. This 
magazine leans a bit toward the lighter type 
fiction, without too much serious problem 
except such as the average person might 
have. Entertainment is stressed above all. 
There is little change in editorial policy over 
a period of years, so a careful study of the 
magazine should be of real help to writers. 
Address: 230 Park Avenue, N.Y. 17. Edwin 
Balmer is the editor. 

The closing date for submission of manu- 
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scripts for the Julian Messner Award of 
$6,500 for the best book combating intoler- 
ance in America has been extended again. 
It will now close on August 15th. You 
can obtain further details from Julian Mess- 
ner, Inc., at 8 West 40th Street, N.Y. 18. 

The book publishers, Howell, Soskin and 
Company, are trying out a junior mystery 
line. Their fall list is completed. But if 
this is a success, they will be in the market 
later on for other manuscripts of this type. 
They might build this into a junior mystery 
club. Their address: 17 East 45th Street, 
N.Y. 17. 

The America Press, 70 East 45th Street, 
has announced the formation of the Cath- 
olic Children’s Book Club. This group will 
select one volume a month for each of sev- 
eral ages. 

The Book Find Club has moved to 401 
Broadway, N.Y. 13. It was formerly located 
at 480 Lexington Avenue, N.Y. 17. 

Henry Holt & Company is sponsoring a 
new organization, the Science Book Club. 
The Scientific Book Club, formerly con- 
trolled by Max Geffen, publishet of Omni- 
book, has been taken over by the new club, 
but Mr. Geffen and a group of scientists 
retain an interest. The new Science Book 
Club is separate editorially from Henry 
Holt, but is at the same address : 257 Fourth 
Avenue, N.Y. 10. It will offer one selec- 
tion each month, with dividend books at 
least every six months. These selections will 
be current books at various prices. They 
will include general and popular non-fiction 
of high quality —— biography, adventure, 
even fiction with a scientific background. 
Evaristo Murray is general manager. 

Outdoor Life Magazine is sponsoring a 
contest to arouse interest in saving the nat- 
ural resources of America. The prizes are 
big : $3,000 first prize, $1,000 second, $500 
third, $100 fourth, and eight more of $50 
each, The effort seems small in comparison, 
requiring chiefly a Conservation Pledge of 
30 words or less and an essay of 1,000 words 
or less on the subject, “Why America’s 
Natural Resources Must Be Conserved.” 
The closing date is July 31st. The com- 
plete rules and regulations may be found 
in the magazine, or be obtained from the 
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editorial office at 353 Fourth Avenue, 
N.Y. 10. 

With summer right at hand and vacations 
looming, this seems an ideal time to remind 
writers to be on the outlook for those per- 
sonal experiences which make good reading 
in such a magazine as Outdoor Life. Don’t 
forget the camera. Those action shots of 
real adventures often make the manu- 
script sell. You can get a very good idea 
from the magazine itself of what might be 
acceptable. Rates are excellent; up to 10 
cents a word, on acceptance. Raymond 
J. Brown is the editor. 

So many of the home and garden maga- 
zines buy very little from the free-lance 
writer, that it is nice to find one which 
really does consider considerable material 
from these people. The American Home at 
444 Madison Avenue, N.Y. 22, is such a 
publication. Over 50 percent of most issues 
is free-lance work. 

This material includes a wide variety of 
subject matter. Anything pertaining to the 
home and to home activities might interest 
the editors. This would include new ideas 
on building, decorating, gardening, nutri- 
tion and food, house equipment, child care, 
family relations, arts and crafts, etc. Illus- 
trations are very desirable. These may be 
photographs, drawings, whatever is most 
suitable. Lengths depend on the subject 
matter; perhaps 800 to 2,000 words. The 
editors sometimes buy just ideas or a cap- 
tion story. Payment is on acceptance, vary- 
ing with the quality and importance of 
the material, and the amount of work 
necessary. 

The office of The American Home is one 
of the most fascinating I’ve seen. One steps 
off the elevator into an unusual modernistic 
hall, with a reception desk created to re- 
semble a huge wicker basket or bird cage. 
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I don’t know whether the receptionist 
would care for the implication that she’s 
a bird. But anyway, she is very pleasant to 
talk to. Back-stage, the eye is caught every- 
where by wall decorations and artful ptoj- 
ects in the making, which may turn up later 
in the pages of the magazine. Mrs. Jean 
Austin is editor of this monthly. 

Browsing in a book store sometimes turns 
up intriguing new volumes. “From Fact to 
Fiction” by Edmund Ware and Robeson 
Bailey looks as if it might be genuinely help- 
ful to the writer who is interested in the 
short story for the slick paper markets. 
Appleton-Century published it recently, at 
$3.00. In this volume Edmund Ware takes 
a dozen of his stories which have appeared 
in such magazines as Good Housekeeping, 
Saturday Evening Post, Redbook, and 
Esquire, and writes a detailed description 
of where he got the idea and how he worked 
it out to completion. Then the complete 
story follows. Third in each section is a de- 
tailed comment on the story and its con- 
struction as seen by the objective critic—in 
this case Robeson Bailey, who has been an 
instructor in story-writing for many years, 
and has sold many stories and articles him- 
self. There is very little theory here, but a 
great deal of practical why and wherefore. 


If books are your field, you will want 
to dip into the new report on the reading 
and book-buying habits of the country, 
as found out through the modern ques- 
tionnaire method by Henry C. Link and 
Harry Arthur Hopf, specialists in this sort 
of thing. The survey was financed by the 
book industry itself, in hopes of discovering 
whether the wartime boom in books would 
continue. The volume is titled People and 
Books. Better look for it in your library. It 
costs $10, and never a cent of profit to the 
book dealer who orders it for you. 
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Fiction for the Ladies 






By GERALDINE RHOADS 


Epitor, Today’s Woman 


started, I should say, in Benjamin 

Franklin’s time, that there’s a branch 
of the postoffice at Princeton, N. J. spe- 
cially set up to open the manuscript mail 
for the Saturday Evening Post, stuff the 
mss. into the self-addressed envelopes which 
the senders provide, and mail the scripts 
back pronto. 

This legend is untrue. The occupational 
disease of the fiction editor is briefcase cal- 
luses. I know of no national magazine 
editors who overlook contributions from 
unknowns. All mss, are given an expert, 
editorial reading. 

You’ve heard of the so-called magazine 
“taboos,” I know. Beginning writers ask 
me about them often. They even come to 
me with lists, headed up by such subjects 
as rape, miscegenation, perversion, highly 
spiced sex situations, etc., etc., and ask me 
to check the lists for them. 

Certainly there are such editorial taboos, 
but they differ with each magazine. I recall 
I found a stimulating article in Harper’s 
which, right in the middle of the war, 
roundly criticized some of the procedures 
used by the Red Cross in its first aid courses. 
I am glad that Harper’s published this, 
though I would not have published it my- 
self in a mass magazine. The article might 
have led a hasty reader, or a reader who 
likes to believe in every word he reads, 
to say that the first aid courses or the Red 
Cross—or both—were no good, and such a 
reaction would be destructive of either per- 
sonal or public interests, I’m inclined to 
say that there are only two real taboos for a 
magazine like Today's Woman, and per- 
haps for any magazine. 

1. We cannot publish anything that will 
harm our readers. We do not condone 
murder. We do not present any informa- 
tion about poisons or any other lethal pro- 
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cedures so that they may inform curious or 
vicious people, Our magazine contains some 
divorce stories, but we do not feel that we 
can give a reader a story that suggests di- 
vorce as an effective solution to her mar- 
riage problems. 

2. We cannot publish stories which run 
down any group of our readers. We do not 
like stories attacking Negroes, or grocers, 
or Republicans, or any other general popu- 
lation group. 

These two main taboos—that you can’t 
harm your reader and you can’t run him 
down—do not seem to me to bar stories on 
personal and social problems—old ones, 
and new ones—for which we must find new 
answers. Most magazine editors are most 
anxious to get stories that deal competently 
with difficult problems in human relation- 
ships. The new editor of Cosmopolitan just 
recently sent out a plea for “stories other 
magazines won’t print.” 

Write the stories you feel should be pub- 
lished. The fact that they have not been 
published before is no proof that they are 
taboo. Put your very best thought into 
them, and your very best writing. 

How about submitting story outlines to 
cut down both on your work and the 
editor’s? 

I should supply the sad facts first, An 
outline is a skeleton. The editor can read it 
and tell you if it’s too similar to other 
stories on hand or in work. He can indulge 
in some analysis and fortunetelling and 
sometimes offer you advice on your outline. 
But the finished story must surround the 
skeleton with flesh and blood and sinew. 
Sometimes I have had great luck with story 
outlines. But invariably, just when I have 
been completely enthusiastic about an out- 
line, the story comes in and, sure enough, 
the plot is there, incident for incident, but 
the characters are totally unlike what I’d 
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visualized and I could swear that the writer 
has changed his style completely! 

Part of this trouble lies with the fact that 
outlines don’t convey emotion. They are 
almost no good at all for short shorts and 
humor. They are better for serials than for 
the less heavily plotted slick short stories. 

I have found them useful on crime 
stories, where you can examine the motiva- 
tions, crime methods, etc., and decide 
whether these are sound and new enough to 
use. We consider outlines on most of our 
twenty-thousand word one-shots, and profit 
by doing so, because an outline of such a 
long story can tell us whether there are 
enough good big scenes to carry so many 
words. 

You would be appalled by some of the 
so-called outlines and queries on which an 
editor is supposed to say Yes or No. “I 
have just found a manuscript in an old 
trunk,” says one would-be contributor. 
“Would you like to read it?” Just this last 
year I got involved in correspondence with 
a man who outlined a story he’d written, 
and asked would we read it. Oh, sure, 
I said, though we never considered any- 
thing over twenty thousand words. Never 
mind, said he in a return letter, his story 
was longer than that, but he’d cut it if he 
had to. Under separate cover arrived a 
50,000-word poem. This, I do not hesitate 
to say, I did not read! 

Experiences like this incline me to feel 
that writers should write and send in their 
mss. and quit foolin’ with social corres- 
pondence with the editors. 

However, there are a few more things 
that might be said about outlines, Make 
them as easy to read as possible. Don’t 
break them up into time, place, cast of 
characters, etc.; this looks neat but is hard 
to follow. It’s a good bet to indicate the 
character or characters from whose point 
of view you are going to tell your story. 
This is important for magazines like To- 
days Woman, in which readers like to 
identify themselves with a character in a 
story, and—oftener than not—it also makes 
for good storytelling. 

Today’s Woman is partial to thematic 
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stories, and we therefore like the theme of 
the story to be included in an outline, if 
only at the beginning or end of the plot 
synopsis. The typical family problem story 
in almost any magazine draws some conclu- 
sion: that you can’t “make over” other 
people, that suspicion breeds dishonesty, 
that love is not love that alteration finds, 
etc. Such themes are implicit in the prob- 
lem stories in our magazine, too. But if you 
will permit me the briefest summaries of 
one crime story and one comedy, I think 
these can show you how solid themes can 
give stories significance for the reader. 

1. Sometime ago we published “Under 
Suspicion,” a short murder story by Will F. 
Jenkins. The theme: anyone who has been 
grossly mistreated is incapable of respond- 
ing to normal social patterns. The plot: 
Senor Czacs, a refugee from Nazi brutality, 
has escaped to South America, and set up a 
business with Senor Taranta. The story 
opens with Senora Czacs’ arrival on the 
scene to try to save her husband’s life: he 
is charged with the murder of his business 
partner. The good Senora does not for a 
minute believe that the South American 
police are out to do justice, so instead of 
trying to produce evidence of her husband’s 
innocence, she poses as the wife of his busi- 
ness partner, employing this ruse to get 
police permission to communicate with 
him, and to help him escape from the jail 
where he is being held, 

2. The novel in our August issue, “Dou- 
ble Trouble’ by Stanley Kaufman, is a 
comedy. But it has a serious theme: A man 
can be great only when he meets life’s 
challenge with force and purpose. The 
novel is the story of a traveling salesman, 
not too successful, who’s on vacation and 
arrives in the country to find that a well- 
known artist is his fellow-boarder. He is 
utterly overwhelmed by the artist’s reputa- 
tion, and naively wishes he could lead the 
life of a famous artist. The artist thinks 
it would be fun to grant him his wish. So 
our hero finally agrees to take on the 
artist’s name. 

With the name, he finds that he acquires 
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speeches and give advice. Another vaca- 
tioner falls in love with him because he is 
such a fine, artistic fellow. Humorous 
situations arise because of his double iden- 
tity, tragedy threatens when he faces his 
imminent return to being a mere salesman. 


These two summaries of mine are not 
complete outlines, because they do not 
show the scene-by-scene development of 
the plots, but I hope they convey the way 
in which a theme can be developed in 
dramatic action. 


OME writers will not outline stories. 

They find that once they’ve told the 
story, or put it down on paper, their interest 
in the idea dissipates. Other writers outline 
stories most carefully for themselves, if not 
for the editor. You are familiar, of course, 
with some of the outlines done by mystery 
writers, who chart out clues, list time se- 
quences, and map locales so they can 
readily check discrepancies in their stories. 
Katherine Albert says that Dale Eunson 
lists all of his characters ahead of time, 
and jots down everything he thinks about 
them—where they came from, what their 
families were like, what they studied, etc. 
This elaborate detail on their lives never 
enters into his finished story, but it does, 
I think, give his characters an extra dimen- 
sion, makes them both more believable and 
more exciting. 

When you ask an editor to state his needs, 
you pose a tough problem. His inventory 
changes almost daily. There are new head- 
lines, and plot ideas in the news are free 
for any and every writer to use. Besides 
that, ideas seem to be in the wind. Some- 
times we discuss a story idea in the office, 
and find the same plot in the afternoon 
reading. One month we are flooded with 
stories about sisters, and another month we 
get a super-supply of stories about domi- 
neering mothers who play out the old silver 
cord plot. We have no idea why this dupli- 
cation of ideas occurs. 

If you have a topical story idea, you can 
be fairly sure that some editor wants it, But 
it’s a case of getting to the right editor 
fustest with the mostest. It is not customary 
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in the magazine trade to send duplicate 
queries to editors on fiction story ideas. But 
I do think that here you are justified in 
asking for very prompt decisions on queries 
or submissions. You are asked—in return— 
only to produce the finished story overnight, 
and not permit the story to go out of date 
while you develop it. 


INCE you are writing, you are going— 
one day—to face a problem. Some- 
one is going to come to you and say, “Joe, 
sometime when you have time I wish you’d 
look over this story my kid wrote. I think 
it’s as good as some of the short shorts they 
publish in the magazines . . . reminds me 
of one I read around Christmastime. But 
we don’t kngw whether to encourage the 
kid to be a writer, after all she’s only a 
sophomore now, but... ” 

When you’re up against this situation, 
think of me, and the letters saying, “Tell 
me, HONESTLY, can I write?” 

I can’t be HONEST in my answers to 
the strangers who ask such a question. If 
I’m justified in making a favorable com- 
ment, I do so, because writers must have 
enormous self-confidence and whatever 
genuine praise I can summon may make 
them grow as writers. 

But I hesitate to damn their efforts. 
Sometimes they are happy, healthy people 
who’d like to be in print, but would never 
in this world want to slug away at the type- 
writer, and there’s no point in upsetting 
their happy, healthy lives. Even when 
they’re in earnest, I don’t like to read a 
story and render an ultimatum. Writers 
are sensitive people, greatly affected by 
personal problems and social conflicts, and 
under the first stunning influences of one 
or the other, many of them, even my most 
favorite and reliable authors, have turned 
out substandard work. So how can I judge 
any writer by reading a single story? 

If you truly want to write, and want an 
editorial opinion of your ability, you must 
submit a number of stories, over a period 
of time, and send them to various markets. 
If editorial comments duplicate, then you 
are not up against the problems or preju- 
















































dices of an editor, but have a clear-cut 
criticism to follow. One of my writer 
friends tried for five years to sell to the 
love pulps and confessions—without suc- 
cess. And made her first sale to the Ladies 
Home Journal. On the other hand, Eliza- 
beth Metzger Howard, this year’s $125,000 
MGM.-Doubleday prize-winning novelist, 
didn’t sell a thing for 12 years except a 
$6.50 letter to Wrirer’s DicEst. 

I admit to two complaints about writers 
who sell to other media but not to mine. 
The first is against the writer who flips 
through the magazine and says, “I can 
write a story as good as that.” Frankly, I 
don’t want a story “as good as” something 
we've published. I want newer and better 
stories, and if any writer is to ape anything 
in the magazine, he’d better ape the best. 
Second, I’m weary of the intellectual 
writer, marvelous as he sometimes is, who 
refuses to try to master the craftsmanship 
that goes into storytelling in the popular 
magazines. I am just sorry that he is un- 
willing to try to develop a full-blown story 
from the nuances of thought and feeling 
that he puts into the stories he writes for 
the literary periodicals, because I feel he 
should sometime seek, and have, a larger 
audience, 

Last time I dared to bring this up, I was 
besieged for an hour with questions about 
the differences between the short story that 
enjoys the prestige of appearing in a lit- 
erary periodical, and the story that fits a 
mass magazine. 

Well, take the editor’s chair, and exam- 
ine the problem for yourself. You have an 
idea you think might suit either market. 
Here are tests to which you might put your 
idea : 

1. Who would enjoy your story and learn 
from it? Would you recommend it to the 
people with whom you went to school and 
to the members of your church? Remem- 
ber that the Ladies Home Journal defines 
itself as a “magazine women believe in” ; 
remember that hundreds of people rush to 
doctors when the newspaper says that some 
new. drug is curing sterility in white mice; 
and size up your audience again. The lit- 
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erary periodical reaches a critical reader 
who does not necessarily accept everything 
he reads; so this periodical can treat situa- 
tions that mass magazines cannot handle. 


2. Can you tell your short story so that 
it takes place in the mind and feelings of 
one character who participates actively in 
the plot? Habitual readers of Story, the 
Atlantic, and other such magazines, ap- 
proach a story with a thoughtful, critical, 
almost detached attitude. They derive in- 
tellectual pleasure from examining Joe’s 
feeling about buying a farm, and then his 
wife’s, and then his daughter’s—and finally, 
the realtor’s. Not so our reader: she wants 
to see and hear and suffer and succeed and 
mature with the hero or the heroine. My 
reader letters say: “Dear Miss Rhoads: I 
want to tell you how much I enjoyed the 
novel in your last issue, I knew exactly how 
the wife felt when she . . .” Whenever I 
wonder if the mass magazine is pandering to 
lowbrow tastes, I discipline myself by open- 
ing Aristotle’s Poetics to the sentence, “A 
tragedy is the imitation of an action that is 
serious, and, also, having magnitude, com- 
plete in itself; in language with pleasure- 
able accessories . . . in a dramatic, not in 
a narrative form; with incidents arousing 
pity and fear, wherewith to accomplish its 
catharsis of such emotions.” 

3. Does this story of yours rise to a cli- 
max and come to a conclusion? By “con- 
clusion” I don’t necessarily mean a happy, 
boy-clinches-girl ending. I mean only that 
the action and emotion is fully played out 
in direct scenes. The central character of 
a mass magazine story may not wind up 
with just what he wants, in fact he may 
miss out on exactly that. But the dramatic 
experience has changed and matured him. 
Let me sketch one of our Dawn Powell 
stories that ends on a rather bitter note. 
The story presents two married couples. 
One wife has saved her marriage by en- 
couraging her philandering husband to phi- 
lander, so long as he doesn’t leave her, The 
other wife, the main character, has also 
been determined to save her marriage at 
all costs. Then, at an anniversary party, 
she sees the cheap and empty quality of her 
friend’s relationship with her husband, and 
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she gives up clinging to her own husband. 
This decision brings the story to an end. I 
donot know what happens to Miss Powell’s 
heroine afterward. I know the woman is 
determined to make a good life for herself. 
Perhaps her husband will stay with her— 
he does seem suddenly surprised and cha- 
grined at her unaccustomed show of spirit! 
But whatever happens—after the story—I 
know that the philosophy the wife has 
learned from her unhappy situation will 
eventually make her a‘stable character. 

4. Finally, ask yourself: Does this story 
require specialized knowledge or interest on 
the part of the reader? If it can be appre- 
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ciated only by those who know T. S. Eliot, 
or the Indian problem, or nuclear physics, 
then you have to be miracle-maker, and 
weave the necessary background informa- 
tion into your dramatic scenes. If this is 
impossible to do (and it often is), then your 
story can reach only a limited audience, and 
it isn’t for a mass magazine. 

If a magazine is to be lively and impor- 
tant, it must tackle serious individual and 
social problems. It can be only as good as 
its contributors are, and it is up to new 
magazine writers, as well as old ones, to set 
the standard. Write the best you know how, 
For any medium. Now. 


The Plastics Magazines 


By THOMAS A. DICKINSON 


Pitman Publishing Company is bringing out Mr. Dickinson’s new book, “The Plastics Diction- 
ary.” He is the West Coast trade reporter for Mill & Factory, Radio Craft 
and Aviation Maintenance. 


new markets will find it profitable to 

concentrate for a while on a new 
group of publications known as the plastics 
magazines. 

Few, if any, of these publications date 
back beyond 1939. However, because of 
the current popularity of plastics in all 
industries, they are prospering to a greater 
extent than most of the older trade 
journals. 

Their rates average more than two cents 
a word—which is far better than present 
pulp rates—and their reports are usually 
both prompt and considerate. 

Some technical knowledge is required in 
order to obtain and write good plastics 
stories, but this can be readily obtained by 
reading a good book such as J. H. Dubois’ 
Plastics (published by American Technical 
Society, Chicago, 3). 

Types of information that make good 
plastics stories are: 

(1) New plastics compounds. When- 
ever possible, you should tell how the com- 
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pounds are made as well as how they are 
used. 

(2) New processes for making or utiliz- 
ing plastics. The length of this type of 
story depends entirely upon the number of 
technical details you can present. 

(3) New uses for old plastics. Unless 
you have something really new and excit- 
ing, you will do well to make this type of 
story extremely short and sweet. 

(4) Short news items regarding the for- 
mation of plastics manufacturing or fabri- 
cating organizations, changes in the top 
personnel of established organizations, 
minor technical developments or innova- 
tions, etc. 

(5) Short human-interest features in 
which plastics play a prominent part. 

The length of an article may range from 
one paragraph to 3000 words. Unless it is 
strictly a human-interest feature, it should 
be written in a very matter-of-fact repor- 
torial style—without dramatization, literary 
flourishes, or padding of any type. 

Any organization which makes or utilizes 
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plastics is a potential source of stories, and 
photographs or drawings should be ob- 
tained whenever possible for use as illus- 
trations. 

Possible markets are: 

Pacific Plastics, 124 W. 4th St., Los 
Angeles, Calif.— Interested exclusively in 
stories on the West Coast plastics industry. 

British Plastics, WUliffe &. Sons, Ltd., 
Dorset House, Stamford Street, London, 
S.E.1—Interested in stories on revolution- 
ary plastics developments from all over the 
world. 

Industrial Plastics, 2460 Fairmount Blvd., 
Cleveland 6, Ohio—Interested only in those 
stories which are of exclusive interest to 
the industrialist (e.g., the plastics used for 
tooling purposes) . 

The Rubber Age, 250 W. 57th St., New 
York 19, N. Y.— Interested primarily in 
stories on natural rubber, synthetic rub- 
ber, and elastomers (or plastics which have 
the physical properties, but not the chemi- 
cal composition, or natural rubber). How- 
ever, M. E. Lerner, the editor, will 
occasionally consider other plastics stories. 

Chemical & Metallurgical Engineering, 
330 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y.— 
Interested in stories on all types of plastics 
developments. 

Plastics, Bowling Green Lane, London, 
E. C. 1—Interested in stories on revolution- 
ary plastics developments from all over the 
world. 

Canadian Plastics, The Monterey Times 
Printing Co., 341 Church St., Toronto, 
Ontario—Interested in stories on revolu- 
tionary plastics developments from all over 
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the world. 

Plastics G Resins, 299 Madison Avenue, 
New York 17, N. Y.—Interested in stories 
on how plastics are made. 

Plastics News Letter, 551 Fifth Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y.—lInterested in short 
news stories only. 

Plastics Reporter, 1214 Hyde Park Ave., 
Hyde Park 36, Mass.—Interested in all 
types of plastics stories. 

Plastics World, 551 Fifth Ave., New 
York 17, N. Y.—Interested in all types of 
short, newsy plastics stories. 

Modern Plastics, 122 E. 42nd St., New 
York 17, N. Y.—Interested in all types of 
plastics stories. 

The Modern Industrial Press, Box 687, 
Pittsburgh, Pa.—Interested in stories on 
the machines used in molding plastics, 

Plastics, 185 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
1, Il.—Interested in all types of plastics 
stories. 

Copies of virtually any of these publica- 
tions can be obtained by sending the editor 
25 cents in coin or stamps. See a copy be- 
fore you submit. 

Until you are completely familiar with 
the individual requirements of the plastics 
magazines, you will be wise to query the 
editors before writing or submitting any 
given story. 

It is permissible to sell a single story— 
without rewording—to one American, one 
British, and one Canadian magazine. How- 
ever, unless you can scare up some radically 
different angles, you should not attempt to 
sell a single story to more than one maga- 
zine in one country. 
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The Religious Juvenile-- 
Then and Now 


By FLORENCE KERIGAN 


coming back into the market with 

prices of two cents a word to certain 
established writers, it is going to be a field 
well worth a writer’s while to cultivate. But 
the difficulty is that many writers believe 
that anybody can write a “religious juvenile” 
—or worse still, believe that because they 
once sold to Cook’s back in the twenties 
they can sell the same kind of story now. 
They can be very far from the truth! 

Some twenty-five years ago the writer of 
the religious juvenile could sell his work 
somewhere if he kept at it long enough. 
Starting with the big denominational papers 
—which in those days paid a top price of 
a quarter of a cent a word!—and coming 
down to the smaller ones, he would at least 
make postage if he could write at all. In 
fact that gave rise to the double fallacy 
that anyone who had a typewriter and an 
encyclopedia could write a juvenile, and that 
juvenile editors would buy anything. It was 
all one big field covered by the term, “relig- 
ious juvenile.” 

The manuscripts which came into the 
editorial offices at the time were not very 
good—and brother, is that ever an under- 
statement! I was myself in an editorial 
office then and reading about fifty manu- 
scripts a month from writers who were sell- 
ing the whole field and making a living. 
Those stories would be thrown out today 
before the editorial reader had gone past 
the first page. But we bought them in those 
days—not because we didn’t know any 
better, but because they were the best to be 
had, and we had to fill our space with some- 
thing. 

The David C. Cook Publishing Company 
was the first to realize that even writers 
for religious juveniles might be able to do 
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better work if encouraged. They upped 
their rates from seven or eight dollars a 
story to a quarter of a cent a word, then to 
half a cent. But they insisted on having 
stories of a particular kind, written to a 
set formula, still referred to by oldsters as 
“the Cook formula.” This was a story 
which had to start in the middle and cut 
back to the beginning, and pick it up from 
the middle again. They got some pretty 
weird results! But at least it was a step 
farther than the hitherto acceptable story 
of a boy on skates being chased by wolves. 
And of course they had a list of strict 
taboos. 

So the beginning writer aimed at Cook’s, 
If he didn’t sell it there, some other story 
paper would buy it. Many a successful 
writer in secular fields can look back to 
the days when he started his career by writ- 
ing “blood and thunder” stories for Cook’s! 

About twenty years ago under the lead- 
ership of the Methodist story-paper editor, 
a group of fellow editors were gathered 
together in a conference to discuss the idea 
of the cooperative buying of manuscripts. 
The idea was that if the rates were raised 
from half a cent to a cent or even more it 
would not be necessary to depend upon 
beginners for manuscripts. If several editors 
would buy the same material at prices 
based on their circulation, these prices could 
be paid to good writers. It would be pos- 
sible to get the writers who contributed to 
St. Nicholas, American Boy, Youth’s Com- 
panion, and the other big secular juveniles 
then in existence, and meet their prices. 
The standards set up were not those of 
Cook’s, high as they were in comparison to 
the other story paper standards, but of the 
secular juveniles. 

Before long, writers began to aim, not 
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at the Cook publications, but at the north- 
ern Methodist group. Whereupon, Cook’s 
raised their prices again to a cent a word, 
plus a bonus, plus cash prizes, and special 
rates to special writers. 

Meantime, the Methodist system of co- 
operative buying—misnamed a “syndicate” 
—flourished. Manuscripts were bought and 
sold to those editors of the group who wished 
to buy them. 

At first that might seem like a hardship 
and an injustice to the free-lance writer 
who had up to now made a living out of 
the religious juvenile markets without hav- 
ing to do a great deal of creative work, or 
to write very well. It did put some of them 
out of business. But the majority accepted 
the challenge and worked on their tech- 
nique. If they tried to write now for either 
Cook’s or the northern Methodists they 
soon found that slip-shod work brought a 
fast rejection slip, but if they could make 
the grade that one manuscript which sold 
netted them as much in cash as five or six 
sold to the markets which were now, theo- 
retically, closed to them. 

I say “theoretically” closed, for the ma- 
jority of the story paper editors did not wish 
their papers to be merely reprints of the 
Methodists! They wished to buy independ- 
ently if a good story came in in the open 
mail. And they did. The Methodists and 
Cook’s could not buy all the good material 
which came into their offices, and the re- 
jects found their way to the other denom- 
inations who were by that time paying half 
a cent a word. The so-called “syndicate” 
did not affect the submissions by the writer, 
who in many cases did not realize it existed 
for some years. Manuscripts were—and 
are—submitted to the Methodist papers 
in the usual way and if bought the rates 
are higher and include the right of resale 
by the editors. 

The establishment of this “syndicate” 
was, to my mind, the biggest thing that ever 
happened in the juvenile field. It made 
the financial returns to writers worth while. 
It gave the small denominational paper a 
chance to buy really good stuff at prices 
it could afford. When the depression came 
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along, after most of the secular juveniles 
of teen age had folded, -it presented a 
market for really good writers not only 
from the juvenile field, but from the secu- 
lar pulp and secondary magazines as well. 
Indeed, it kept some writers of that day 
from going on the rocks. 

Most of all, it kept the smaller denom- 
inational story papers from going out of 
existence in the days of cut budgets—for 
when a denomination cuts its budget the 
teaching papers get precedence over the 
story papers. Some of them would surely 
have fallen. If you have some very old 
market lists, go over them and see how 
many pulp, secondary, and even slick mag- 
azines have gone out of business in the last 
ten years. Then look at the juvenile list. 
A few names have been changed; the Cook 
publications went out of the market (al- 
though they are now very much back into 
it again) and the northern and southern 
Methodists merged, taking out the southern 
Methodist papers, but otherwise the list 
is amazingly intact. In fact names have 
been added to it. The continuance of the 
old papers is largely due to the system of 
cooperative buying. 

When the depression ended, the relig- 
ious story papers emerged with a little more 
money to spend. The editors, urged on 
by the pressure from certain groups within 
their denominations, took stock of the con- 
tents of their papers and agreed that they 
were decidedly secular in tone, that a relig- 
ious story paper should have some religious 
note in it (the catch there is in what is 
meant by the word “religious” which covers 
everything from moral teaching to straight 
out stories of conversion) and they began 
to ask for stories with “spiritual” themes. 
The “syndicate” went as far in meeting 
that demand as they felt they could. 

The field was no longer unified. Cook’s 
were having their papers staff prepared. 
The Methodist syndicate was buying ma- 
terial which many readers complained was 
too “secular” in tone. The denominational 
houses were buying stories and articles 
which fitted their particular ideas of what 
they wished to present to their readers. 























But some Sunday school superintendents 
—you know these papers are distributed 
through Sunday schools, and are not bought 
directly by the readers themselves—found 
even their own denominational story papers 
too general in tone and wished something 
more definitely religious. Some said, “Our 
story papers should be for entertainment 
of a wholesome kind, not necessarily relig- 
ious.” Others said, “Yes, we want stories 
to be entirely religious, dealing with Chris- 
tian young people solving Christian prob- 
lems in a Christian way.” Still others said, 
“Even that is not enough. A story is not 
religious unless it presents Christian truths 
so strongly that the non-Christian reading 
it will be ‘saved.’ Give us stories in which 
the climax is salvation.” 

The once unified field of the “religious 
juvenile” was split into two distinct sec- 
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tions. Publishing houses without denom- 
inational connections sprang up to fill the 
need for the more “spiritual” type of story 
paper. 

To write for either of these two groups 
requires specialized technique. A _ reject 
from Classmate, for instance, would hardly 
sell to Power—not if it were really a Class- 
mate story to start with. There is just as 
sharp a distinction between the religious 
“pulp” and the religious “slick” as there 
is between the secular magazines designated 
by those terms. You need to know your 
technique just as thoroughly in the relig- 
ious field. You need to slant your material 
for one group or the other very definitely. 

The next article will deal more specific- 
ally with writing for the religious “pulps” 
and will include a vocabulary for them 
and a list of markets within that group. 


On the Target 


By WALT SHELDON 


HE war—remember? 
Very bad remembering it makes 
for a good many writers, too, and 
toughest to take are those rejections on war 
stories. “This is very nicely handled, but 
we simply can’t use any more war con- 
nected stuff.” Ain’t editors polite? It’s 
probably best that they are; a good he-man 
rejection on some of this stuff would prob- 
ably set off a good, gibbering case of non- 
combat nerves for most of us. 

Remember how, when the nasty white 
puffs took your top turret out and you 
thought, “Oh, brother, this is it!” you al- 
ways consoled yourself with the thought 
that if you did come through at least you’d 
be able to write pretty vividly about such 
things? You spent Christmas night in a 
slit trench watching the bright flashes and 
listening to the sickening brr-ump of Jap 
50 kilos. Everybody around you was re- 
marking that this was a hell of a way to 





spend Christmas and you thought so too, 
but you kept your mouth shut because you 
were too busy watching and recording 
every sight, sound, ‘smell and emotion 
around the place. Maybe you brought 
home a voluminous notebook. After all 
your friends and relatives had listened in 
awe while you read from it and cast an 
apprehensive eye now and then lest the 
searing memories bring on a sudden apop- 
lectic fit—ali ex-soldiers had battle fatigue, 
didn’t they?—you trundled your notes to 
your sanctum in the attic, which Mom or 
Wifey had kept exactly as you left it. Well, 
almost exactly as you left it ; somebody had 
been in there during the last three years 
with a dust rag and broom and most of 
your treasures and important papers had 
been tucked away neatly where you 
wouldn’t find them for at least 30 days. 
The readjustment period. 

Anyway, you sat down and started in. 
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So many stories burned in your head that 
you hardly knew which one to pick first. 
Let me see, now—that kid in Yunnani who 
became the local medicine man of a Chi- 
nese village. A honey of an article for 
one of the slicks. Or fictionize it with that 
good, poignant ending you thought of on 
the way back to the states. You knocked 
it off in a wondrous, creative fury. 

“This is very nicely handled, but we 
simply can’t use any more war connected 
stuff.” 

You sat back, hurt, dazed. All that dis- 
comfort, danger, emotional upset, busted 
finances—the whole blooming war experi- 
ence—wasted. Probably the thought that 
5,000,000 other guys didn’t exactly find 
the war a bonanza, either, never occurred to 
you. So doggedly you sat down and 
tackled a sports story, or a western, or a 
yarn of light, young love. You thought 
you were exactly where you had left off, 
that the goal of outstanding writing you’d 
set for yourself was just as far away as ever. 

But was it? 

Suddenly you looked at what you’d done, 
compared it with the pre-war stuff—and, 
somehow, that writing had grown up. 
There was nothing of the war in it, but 
there was, of course, everything of you in 
it, and you, somewhere along the line had 
become one hell of a lot more mature. 

A comparatively simple idea, that—yet 
it’s taken me a very, very long time to get 
on to it. The only way to do better, more 
mature writing is to become better and more 
mature as a person. Sounds almost like 
Sunday School stuff, doesn’t it? Can’t help 
that—it’s the word, it really is. And that 
brings us to the point where we’ve all got 
to agree on just what is a better and more 
mature person. Since this is a short arti- 
cle and not a five-foot shelf, we had better 
tackle it broadly—strictly from a writer’s 
standpoint. 

It all revolves around the quality of 
honesty. This is an opinion based on a 
little original thinking, some observation 
and a good deal of swiping of ideas from 
profounder and more experienced gentry 
in the writing field. Utter, caustic honesty 
about your own self; your foibles and vani- 
ties and psychoses and limitations. 
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My particular bugaboo, at one time, was 
the Midas touch, 

Ever since I could remember I had found 
it incredibly easy to accumulate the green 
stuff. As a 10-year-old the jobs of errand 
boy during the week and choir soloist in a 
big cathedra! on Sunday rolled me in the 
10-year-old equivalent of wealth. At 17 I 
sold magazine subscriptions from door to 
door, “working my way through college.” 
Fifty to 90 a week, believe it or not—and 
this was in the midst of the Depression. 
My father, who comes right from a Sin- 
clair Lewis novel and tremendously admires 
“self-made men” sent me to art school pay- 
ing only my room and board and saying 
I’d have to earn anything above and be- 
yond that. He had visions of my splitting 
rails at dawn in Lincolnesque fashion ; wait- 
ing on cafeteria tables, delivering ice, or 
something like that. He forgot about my 
guitar. I got a job with a local dance 
orchestra in the evenings and raked in 
ahout thirty-five a week, which, for a 
school kid’s spending money in 1934 was 
not, as they say, peanuts. Of course I 
came to classes fairly bleary-eyed in the 
mornings; it didn’t help my studies much. 
At this point any normal, sensible person 
would have found a grindstone and held his 
nose to it—but this ridiculous luck of mine 
was still holding. With the orchestra one 
night I’d announced a few numbers on the 
dance hall’s public address system. The 
program director of a radio station heard 
it and invited me for an audition. That 
was the end of my art career, which I 
don’t think would have been very good, 
anyway. 

Radio announcers don’t make fortunes 
unless they’re good—or lucky. The truth 
of the matter is that in hundreds of pip- 
squeak stations from Baltimore to San Luis 
Obispo there are a lot of very capable, even 
very excellent men, who could step into the 
jobs of some of the highly paid network 
and free-lance boys immediately. They 
just didn’t happen to be at certain places at 
certain times. That’s how luck works. At 
any rate I did quite comfortably in radio, 
almost from the first. I enjoyed the work, 
too. There was no burning need to get 
out of it and into the so-called freedom of 
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something like writing. Still, on the side, 
I wrote—I’m not sure why, unless it was 
just plain trying to show-off. I think I 
still thought authors dwelt on Parnassus, 
all-wise and unbelievably romantic. I didn’t 
want to write, particularly, I just wanted to 
be a writer. 

Then a very great misfortune took place, 
although I certainly didn’t recognize it as 
such. I began to sell a few stories! 

You who haven’t sold yet, cherish those 
rejection slips, kiddies, paste °em on your 
private shrine and salaam before ’em. And 
meanwhile learn just as much as you possi- 
bly can about the fundamentals of writing, 
the necessary technique. Because if you 
have too many sales in the beginning, you’ll 
start regarding yourself as pretty hot stuff, 
and, take it from me—that’s fatal. 

How come those first few drew checks? 
Well, I’ve always been glib—people take 
me on auto trips to talk speed cops out 
of tickets. I think it’s the result of an imi- 
tative talent and a_better-than-average 
memory. I could, in the beginning, read, 
say, two or three copies of Flynn’s Detec- 
tive Fiction Weekly, then sit right down 
and dash off a story they would buy. I 
did, in fact. A story? Well, it was my 
impression of a pulp detective story, prob- 
ably much the same thing as Danny Kaye’s 
delineation of an opera singer. Danny 
Kaye hasn’t a good, solid, trained voice— 
yet when he goes through his imitation, 
momentarily you believe he is an opera 
singer. 

And just as Mr. Kaye couldn’t go on for 
two hours entertaining you with that same 
imitation—mine didn’t last, either. For a 
few stories it passed for the real thing, or, 
let’s give more credit to editorial intelli- 
gence and say that it looked a little better 
than some of the less polished stuff in the 
slush pile. I wish I had some way of know- 
ing, because I have the funny, deep con- 
viction that some of the names in that 
slush-pile are now a hell of a lot more wel- 
come on editor’s desks than mine. Those 
writers, I'll bet, were learning their fun- 
damentals by the rejection slip method 
while I was kidding myself that this sort of 
thing would go on forever and, by virtue of 
a half dozen published yarns I had auto- 
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matically moved into the hallowed com- 
pany of Dickens, Hemingway and H. Bed- 
ford Jones. And I'll further bet they’ve 
long ago grasped the all-important truth 
that I’m just beginning to get—a mature 
writer is a mature person. 


FLPITORS want stuff to fit a certain 

form not because that’s their indi- 
vidual preference, but because long experi- 
ence has shown that readers want it. If you 
don’t know about the psychological princi- 
ple of gestalt, better look it up; it’s a 
writer’s rod and staff. It explains why 
readers want something with a sense of uni- 
ty and a feeling of satisfaction to it. Usu- 
ally, they want it to appeal to their own 
particular interests. A man who buys a 
copy of Railroad Stories would raise hell if 
he found on page umpteen a yarn about 
racing cars, or cheese manufacturing or 
blonde demimondes. 

This business of building your story 
structurally has nothing to do with emo- 
tions, or creative feeling or the so-called 
artistic impulse. Maybe that’s why unpub- 
lished writers gloss over it. It’s cold, cal- 
culating stuff ; you forget yourself, and keep 
that reader — that particular reader — in 
mind. 

“This story lacks unity and is spotty,” 
says the rejection slip: Don’t sneer and 
toss it away. Don’t take it to your local 
“writer’s club” and show everybody that 
you actually got a rejection slip with the 
editor’s handwriting on it. Sit down. 
Think. What in blazes does he mean by 
“unity” — when the pages are glued to- 
gether? 

Your story should be about one thing, one 
idea, one theme and nothing else. All you 
put into it should support that original 
theme. 

Example? Okay—The summer issue of 
Wings will carry a short novel by this 
author, “No Sky For Heroes.” It’s about a 
hot-shot fighter pilot, a lone wolf, who 
came to China and found out that in that 
theater you had to cooperate with the rest 
of the outfit in order to get along. 

There, you see? That’s the whole 
darned story in one sentence, yet it stretches 
for 20,000 words. As you read along, you 
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get little character bits, a description of 
the Chinese country side, some technical 
details about airplanes. But it isn’t just 
thrown in so the wordage will come out 
even. All of it has something to do with 
the main idea—the one sentence that tells 
the story of the novel. 

1. Why does the hero, Tac Saunders, 
have a lick of dark hair that always comes 
down over his forehead? Not just because 
I happen to like dark, unkempt hair and 
feel the need to write about it in order to 
“express myself,” but because it shows that 
he’s a devil-may-care sort of a guy and gives 
you a hint of his actions to come. 

2. Why go into so much detail about the 
Jap airplane, a “Val” two-seater dive 
bomber. Why a “Val,” anyway? There 
are other types. Because the escape in the 
end requires just such an airplane—an es- 
cape, incidentally, that doesn’t happen for 
its own sake, but resolves a problem that 
brings the whole theme of the story to a 
logical development. Three people must 
escape and there are only two cockpits in 
the airplane. The hero is a much better 
pilot than his companion, the third party 
is an Army nurse. As a decorated ace he 
believes himself—or has, up to this point— 
much more valuable to the war effort than 
the other pilot. He must make a decision 
as to who stays behind. He does, and his 
decision proves the theme of the story. 

That’s unity, form, call it what you will. 

It seems that successful magazine fiction 
writing, then, is first of all having a mature 
outlook, a mature grasp of things and your 
own mature analysis of them—and then 
learning how to put them into marketable 
shape. Taking them in that order, I don’t 
see how a writer can miss—granted that 
his style is adequate and that he doesn’t 
mispell (sic!) too outrageously. 

Some of you at this point will decide that 
your ideas on life are too good to be 
mangled in the crass, commercial process 
of manipulating them into a commercial 
magazine story. Maybe you have a “mes- 
sage” for the world. Humphrey Bogart 
was once asked by an interviewer if he 
didn’t. yearn to get into more profound pic- 
tures and get a message across. “When I 
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get a message,” said Bogie, “I'll go to 
Western Union.” 

You can get plenty across in the veriest 
cent a word pulp magazine story. Here’s a 
concrete example of what I mean. In 
China I roomed for a while with a young 
Nisei who was doing some translating and 
interpreting. He told me of some of the 
ignominies he and his family had had to 
suffer back in the United States because of 
their Jap blood. 

I got good and mad about it, which I 
think must be another symptom of develop- 
ment, because I didn’t used to be able to 
get too riled up about things. The idea 
boiled around in my head until it fitted 
into a story, whose theme was that intoler- 
ance to Nisei on the West coast was no 
different than intolerance in avowed fascist 
countries—whom we were supposed to be 
fighting. It could have been made into a 
serious novel—except that I’m not quite 
good enough for a serious novel, yet. It 
could have been made into a slick, except 
that I’m not slick enough for slicks yet. 
It might have been a pedantic essay, an 
epic poem, or a five-act play in blank verse, 
except that the market for such things 1s, 
at best, limited. 

So it had to be a pulp story—except, as 
everyone who sees but doesn’t read pulp 
magazines will tell you, pulps don’t handle 
controversial themes and, anyway, they 
want blood and thunder not a lot of 
damned philosophy. I mentioned the idea 
to Malcolm Reiss, bless his fat little check- 
book, of Fiction House. He looked doubt- 
ful but said to go ahead and try it. I did. 
“Finx Run” will appear at some future date. 
It’s not deathless prose and it didn’t make 
me rich overnight—but it enabled me to ex- 
press, in marketable form—an idea about 
which I felt very deeply. And, as the cir- 
culation figures will show you, that idea will 
get across to more people than it would 
have had it been published in something 
called Soul Dust and paid for with a pat on 
the back and a free subscription. 

Maybe you’re going to say that Soul 
Dust will reach a more select, more think- 
ing audience. 

I hope not. I’m pretty sure that if you 
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do say it you haven’t just killed three or 
four years in the service. There’s a cathar- 
tic effect to being thrown in with a bunch 
of other guys who, in civilian life, served 
you nut sundaes, ran you up and down in 
the elevator or brought the coal to your 
cellar window every November. You find 
out that what you were before doesn’t mean 
a thing to them—it’s what, in direct compe- 
tition, you’re going to do from now on. 
In the Army, I found suddenly that my 
glibness didn’t mean a thing, either, and 
that the fabulous luck I had come to sus- 
pect as a matter of course was petering out, 
somehow. It was impossible to slap the 
boss on the back and kid him out of my 
mistakes. Mistakes, themselves, became 
suddenly unthinkable — they meant not 
minor discrepancies, but the expenditure of 
human lives and expensive equipment, Stuff 
you can’t talk away. And that responsibili- 
ty does something for you; it makes you 
pay more attention to ethics and concepts 
and makes you wonder what in the hell it’s 
all about anyway. Perhaps you don’t come 
any closer to the final, all-embracing truth, 
but you can get a little angrier at tyranny 
and unfairness and stupidity and perhaps 
be very much amazed to discover that there 
are a lot of perfectly intelligent guys who 
don’t know what fork to use and can’t 
stand listening to Brahms. And there are a 
lot of guys not nearly as intelligent as you 
who have a finer sense of what’s morally 
right and wrong. And there are guys who 
aren’t at all impressed by the magic fact 
that “you write”—because they’re semi-il- 
literate and seldom read and themselves can 
scarcely write a letter, but you will never, 
as long as you live, attain their capability 
in, say, designing a radio transmitter, or 
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flying a fighter plane, or even administer- 
ing an office. And who’s to say who is 
worth more to the world—you or these 
other guys? I have a suspicion it’s about 
equal. They too contribute in their various 
ways, you to observe what goes on and try 
to communicate it so that it possibly does 
a little bit of good somewhere. And if you 
have to entertain a little to get it across, 
well, what in the devil is wrong with being 
entertaining ? 

These are things I believe to be true, 
then. They’re what I mean by better liv- 
ing—which I gaid is what makes better 
writing. I must have a long way to go in 
living, because I’m not what you would call 
a successful writer, whether you measure 
success by volume, earning power or sheer 
quality. But I’ve made progress. During 
the war, when it was impossible to write 
much, I took a “dry run” on things I 
wanted to say—I’m on the target, now, and 
the bomb bay doors are open. 

I’ve expressed convictions. Just having 
them doesn’t automatically emancipate you 
—the one about self-honesty, for instance. 
I still have vanities, foibles, streaks of mud- 
dy thinking. The glibness I talked about 
still pops up every once in a while like a 
vicious ghost in my writing. And it doesn’t 
fool anybody like it used to; there are still 
rejections, and more to come, I expect. But 
I’m going to be damned glad of them from 
now on; try to learn from each one just 
where I fell down, not so much in actual 
writing, as in living. 

The war—remember? 

I hope some of you others have been 
lucky enough to get mental and emotional 
growth out of it; you can sell that to editors 
even if they won’t buy that one about the 
top-turret being shot off. 

































































DWARD WEEKS, scholarly editor of 
kK the Atlantic Monthly, promised: 
“In 1946, I shall try to restore the 
balance between Literature and Politics; to 
hold out special inducements for Atlantic 
‘firsts’ from new writers ...” Editors are 
conscious that war-wearied readers and 
writers want a new chance. In all fields an 
effort appears to make material more 
thoughtful, constructive yet sparkling and 
optimistic. 

The Atlantic Monthly, 8 Arlington 
Street, quality fiction and article market, 
nationally known and respected. Main- 
tains a series on Current Problems: Middle 
East; Europe; Latin America, etc. Prints 
letters to the editor (good diving-board to 
Atlantic sales) ; is planning to present more 
biographies ; firsts in education, history etc., 
authoritative papers about scientists, etc., 
also to incréase serials to 20,000 words. 
Fiction, short stories or serials, must be 
quality. Good starting point is “Accent on 
Living” department, personal experiences, 
unusual human interest material. Atlantic 
pays excellent rates, often $150 for short 
articles and higher. Payment on accept- 
ance. 


The Boston Post, Washington Street. 
Daily newspaper which for years has fea- 
tured a short story contest with weekly 
prizes. Many women writers, especially 
those in New England, “began” here. Story 
lengths have been cut to 500 words; (pre- 
viously 1,000). Current stories feature 
personal experiences. (Follow the Post for 
a week or so to microscope their slant and 
style.) 

The Bostonian, 80 Boylston Street (for- 
merly 71 Newberry Street). Edward E. 
Leader, publisher. Now showing brief non- 
fiction pieces to 1500 words allegedly after 
the manner of the New Yorker; appeal to 
sophisticated readers. Pays within 30 days 
after acceptance, lc (Limit $10.00). Car- 
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toons $2-3. We have listed this market in 
the Dicest before, and often received com- 
plaints from readers due to slow report. 

We learn this department is now under 
new management. 


Juvenile Markets 

Open Road for Boys, 136 Federal Street, 
Don: Samson, Editor. Standard monthly 
magazine for ’teen-age boys, (monthly ex- 
cept January and August). Likes articles 
and fiction with some serials on aviation, 
science, radio, humor, schools, business, 
mystery, etc. Lengths 500 to 3,500 words 
for articles and shorts; serials to 20,000 
and sometimes longer. lc and up on ac- 
ceptance; photos. The trick here is to know 
the boy mind, make your offerings timely. 


Class Journals 

Our Dumb Animals, 180 Longwood Av- 
enue, W. A. Swallow, Editor. Official pub- 
lication of Society for Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals; short human interest articles, 
300-500 words on current events in animal 
world; oddities of animals; photos used. 12 
and up; photos $1 acceptance; asks return 
postage on all manuscripts. (Sponsoring 
photo contest.) 

Horticulture, 300 Massachusetts Avenue, 
Edward I. Farrington, Editor; publication 
of Mass. Horticulture Society; semi- 
monthly ; material of interest on any branch 
of gardening or landscaping; average 500- 
900 word articles, 1c; good photos $2-$5.00. 

Northeastern Poultryman, 376 Boylston 
Street, Mrs. M. C. Dowe, Editor. Of 
interest to poultrymen from Maine to Vir- 
ginia; has guest editorial board composed 
of experts mostly in agricultural colleges. 
Recently presented 20th Anniversary num- 
ber with sound articles on Nutrition. Arti- 
cles short but constructive. Query. 

Apothecary, 376 Boylston Street (same 
office and publishers as above), official 
publication for druggists in New England. 
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Uses some free-lance material usually on 
good ideas for drug promotion. Advise 
you query. 

Journal of Education, 6 Park Street, 
oldest of school magazines in this country. 
Twice monthly, September through June; 
limited market for teachers and educators 
on teaching problems. 


Education, 370 Atlantic Avenue; 
monthly except July and August. (This is 
published by the Palmer Company, pub- 
lishers of text books and teacher material.) 
Education devotes itself to “science, art, 
philosophy and literature of Education” ; 
features different teaching subject each 
month. Query. 


American Photography, 353 Newbury 
Street (Published by American Photo- 
graphic Publishing Company; Frank R. 
Fraprie in charge). Monthly; Technical 
journal for professional photographers and 
experienced amateurs; excellent photos and 
articles on technique. Query. 


Boston Business, 80 Federal Street, Ber- 
nard G. Priestly, Editor; Monthly, good 
general articles, mostly Boston or New Eng- 
land backgrounds; material must be adapt- 
able to various lines of business, 1c-2c 
acceptance, 


American Cookery, formerly at 110 Ar- 
lington Street, an outgrowth of the old 
Boston Cooking School Magazine, removed 
to 11 East 44th Street, New York City. 


It has changed its title, too—now appear- 
ing as Better Food. 


Sports Markets 


Outdoors Magazine, 136 Federal Street, 
H. G. Tapply, Editor. Monthly (except 
August and January) ; articles on phases of 
hunting, fishing, camping, woodcraft, gun 
dogs also humorous “tall stories ;” « also 
“How I” experiences, articles 2000 to 2500 
words; fillers, 100-300, by arrangement. 
Photos $3-$5. 


Hunting and Fishing, 275 Newbury 
Street (Combined with National Sports- 
man). “Vox Pop of the Sporting Field”; 
200 word articles sports, hunting, fishing, 
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outdoor subjects. Query on an unusual or 
personal experience subject. 

Skating, 30 Huntington Avenue, Theresa 
Weld Blanchard, Editor. Uses copy 700 
to 2000 words on figure skating. (No pay- 
ment; good practice for sport writing.) 


Plays and Poetry 


Walter H. Baker, 178 Tremont Street, 
one of the country’s leading markets for 
dramatic material. “We will read full- 
length play scripts or special books about 
plays or play-making. First call is as always 
for farces, comedies mysteries; one-act plays 
are often overstocked. (If possible get a 
group of Spencer Tracys and Hedy Lamars 
together and act or produce your play first 
and rub out the rough spots before submit- 
ting it.) 

Poet Lore, 32 Winchester Street, John 
Heard, Editor. Quality magazine which 
features translations of important foreign 
verse plays; some original classical verse. 
(Pays with copies of magazine.) 

Plays, 8 Arlington Street, A. S, Burack, 
Editor. One-act plays for children, from 
grade schools through high school. Theme 
should have sound principal, ideas, or be 
based on history, etc. Payment varies. 


Religious Markets 


Christian Leader, 16 Beacon Street 
(Universalist Adult publication), Hugh 
Lalone, Editor. Semi-monthly, articles 1500 
to 2000 on timely aspects of life as influ- 
enced by religion. Note title of current 
article: “Religion in an Atomic Age.” 
Would like you to be religious-minded and 
up on current events. Has added two new 
associate editors: Harold S. Latham and 
Raymond J. Baughan, minister and layman. 

Christian Register, 25 Beacon Street 
(Unitarian) , Stephen H. Fritchman, Editor. 
Monthly; liberal in thought and policy; 
recently sponsored 125th anniversary issue 
on Service to Humanity throughout the 
world. Current topics; advise you query. 

Christian Science Monitor (newspaper), 
Norway Street. Has good magazine sec- 
tion with feature articles and interviews 
with outstanding personalities. (Not neces- 
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sary to be a Scientist to sell here.) See the 
Home Forum page for essays about 1000 
words, payment averages about 2c a word; 
style is very elastic; good taste is necessary, 
almost any subject, “refreshing” might be 
the theme but not necessarily religious. 
Essays are wanted also for the editorial 
page. 

The Church Militant, 1 Joy Street, Rev. 
Howard Key Bartow, new Editor. Epis- 
copalian, monthly except for summers, 
under direction of Bishop and Council of 
Diocese of Massachusetts. Small book, 
limited. Query. 

Kion’s Herald, 581 Boylston Street. This 
is a weekly published by the Wesleyan 
Methodist Association. Limited, special- 
ized. They’d prefer you query. 


Trade Journal Markets 


I try to choose only those books which 
have accepted free-lance material regularly, 
and those which offer opportunities for an 
experienced writer to become a regular 
correspondent. Boston has for generations 
been shoe-conscious, since much of the 
shoe manufacturing industry is centered in 
Lynn, Haverhill, Brockton, etc. Freed of 
rationing the market looks more hopeful. 

Master Shoe Rebuilder (combined with 
Shoe Repairer and Findings Dealer), 60 
South Street. Illustrated articles on mod- 
ern, progressive shoe rebuilding; also car- 
toons. W. C. Hatch, Editor; 1000 to 1500 
words; photos. % to lc a word on pub- 
lication, 


American Shoemaking, 683 Atlantic 
Avenue (issued by Shoe Trades Publishing 
Co.), Ezra S. Grover, Editor. Brief tech- 
nical articles on shoemaking. (Same pub- 
lishers issue directories of Shoe Manufac- 
turers and Shoe Buyers Guide.) Pays on 
publication. 

Shoe and Leather Reporter, 210 Lincoln 
Street. Weekly, published every Saturday ; 
technical book for shoe manufacturing and 
the leather tanning trade. Feature articles 
on merchandising of shoes (mostly men’s) 
and leather. Payment according to value. 
Photos $1-$5. 

Shoe Manufacturer, 260 Tremont Street, 
Y. Edward Borges Editor, Short articles 
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and items on shoe manufacturing prob- 
lems; 1c publication. 

The Leather Manufacturer, 683 Atlantic 
Avenue, uses brief articles pertaining to the 
tanning and finishing of leathers. 

American Wool and Cotton Reporter, 
530 Atlantic Avenue, published by Frank 
P. Bennett Co., weekly, circulates to mill 
owners, superintendents; carries briefs on 
cotton, wool, rayon and hosiery markets. 
Only textile trade weekly covering the en- 
tire field with a subscription of more than 
10,000 readers. Query. 

Coal Herald and Air Conditioner, 141 
Milk Street. “Covers the coal burning 
national market with emphasis on North 
Atlantic states. Attempts to interest deal- 
ers in anthracite, bituminous, coke, stokers, 
air conditioners, etc.; covers wide field in 
few words ; will welcome experts who know 
coal and heating field; market for items 
missed by staff. 

Automobilist, 245 Park Square Building; 
S. S. VonLoesecke, Editor. Articles of in- 
terest to automobile-owners, such as tours, 
laws, etc. About 1,500 words. 

Modern Transportation, 80 Federal 
Street. W. W. Illingworth, Editor. Articles 
of interest to highway transportation 
groups; photos. 

Hotel Bulletin, 260 Tremont Street, V. 
Edward Borges. Fact articles on “back of 
the house” operation; 1c pub. photos. 

Hotel and Restaurant News, 12 Hunt- 
ington Avenue, George H. Clark, Editor. 


National Jewelry Manufacturer, 260 
Tremont Street, V. Edward Borges, Editor. 
Short items and articles on jewelry manu- 
facturing ; 1c pub. 

The Wage Earner, 27 School Street, 
stories on cooperation between labor and 
management; New England backgrounds 
preferred; also on reconversion and mar- 
keting... Jo Bruce Chapin, Editor. 1c-2c 
word ; photos $1.00. 

Retail Management, 260 Tremont Street, 
V. Edward Borges, Editor. 500 to 1,000 
words, technical on the operation of stores ; 
submit articles rather than briefed sugges- 
tions. Pays pub. (Familiarize yourself with 
this one first, please.) 


New England Trade Journals; Each 
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year I make a suggestive listing of trade 
journals which cover the field from: Maine 
through to Rhode Island; I mean to sug- 
gest these as possible or additional markets 
to New England writers, or those who have 
contact in this territory; most of them buy 
some free-lance material more or less regu- 
larly; others might offer a chance to be- 
come a regular correspondent. Such books 
include : 

Yankee Beverage News, 120 Boylston 
Street, C. J. Daley, Editor. Eastern States 
Funeral Director (including N. E. Funeral 
Director), 368 Congress St., S. M. Weiss, 
Editor; New funeral homes, advertising 
ideas, casket displays ; 500 to 1,300 words; 
lc on publication; photos $2-$3. New 
England Grocery and Market Magazine, 80 
Federal Street, Helene E, Aldrich, Associate 
Editor, mostly staff written; actual brief 
articles and photos; Yankee Food Mer- 
chant, 4 Park Street, Leon P. Dutch, Edi- 
tor; New England Printer and Publisher, 
74 India Street, Thomas J. Tierney, Editor, 
technical journal for printers and crafts- 
men; also New England Electrical News, 
475 Main Street, Cambridge; New Eng- 
land Purchaser which speaks to buyers and 
purchasing agents in industrial plants; also 
Yankee Plumber from 475 Main Street, 
Cambridge. 


Boston Book Publishers 


Atlantic Press, 8 Arlington Street (pub- 
lishers of Atlantic Monthly), publishes 
about 50 titles a year in arrangement with 
Little Brown Company; Stanley Salmen, 
Director. Solicits quality mss. on fiction; 
non-fiction; textbook; juveniles. 

Houghton, Mifflin, 2 Park Street, Hard- 
wick Moseley (about 75 books yearly). 
Very fine house which considers book- 
length mss. fiction, non-fiction, Westerns, 
crime, mystery, adventure. Chief interest : 
Adult full-length narratives of real human 
interest and fiction. (Also offers annual 
Literary Fellowship Awards for their Life 
in America Series.) Best length for nov- 
els 50,000 to 150,000 words. For Juveniles, 
40-70,000. 

L. C. Page, 53 Beacon Street, Mae V. 
LeBert, Editor. General publishers of fiction, 
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non-fiction, juvenile fiction and non-fiction, 
25-80,000 words; juveniles preferred with 
good moral or educational tone pleasantly 
put across; no poetry, no plays; no free 
verse, just sound books with real merit. 
Royalty or out-right purchase. 

Little Brown and Company, Angus 
Cameron, Editor in Chief, 34 Beacon 
Street. (50-60 titles yearly.) This house 
considers full-length novels; biographies; 
autobiographies of real merit; historical 
works; household books such as cook and 
how-to-do-it books, also juvenile; (no 
poetry, no collections of plays, etc.) ; text 
and legal books. Invites mss.; mostly roy- 
alties. 


Hale, Ralph T., 6 Beacon Street, Rooms 
809-810. Non-fiction only; biography; 
travel ; science ; popular hobbies. Royalties. 


Heath, D. C. G Company, 285 Colum- 
bus Avenue. Text books, technical works 
for schools and colleges. Royalties. Jose 
Padin, Editor. 


Harvard University Press, Cambridge 
Square, Cambridge, Mass. Scholarly books 
in all academic fields, usually from known 
writers or experts in their fields. Royalties. 


Gin & Company, Statler Office Build- 
ing. Averages 150 titles each year; exclu- 
sively for schools and colleges, text-books. 
Royalties. E. N. Stevens, Editor. 

Among other book houses specializing 
in text-books or a more limited output 
are: These are among best-known houses. 


Allyn & Bacon, 50 Beacon Street, about 
35 books yearly, text-books. Royalties. Paul 
V. Bacon, Editor-in-Chief. Addison-Wes- 
ley Press, Inc., 308 Kendall Square, Cam- 
bridge. Limited output: engineering and 
medical text-books, royalties or outright 
purchase. A. O. Crawford, Editor. Beacon 
Press, 25 Beacon Street, Unitarian religious 
textbooks, royalties or outright purchase. 
Invites suitable mss. W. A. Wilde Com- 
pany, 131 Clarendon Street, juvenile fic- 
tion 10-20 years, 40-50,000 words, semi- 
educational non-fiction, (adults also) his- 
tory, travel, inspirational, religious and gift 
books. Invites mss, World Peace Founda- 
tion, 40 Mount Vernon Street, non-fiction 
on International affairs, royalty. 
















































































Newspaper Markets 


Newspaperman, 1214 Hyde Park Ave., 
Hyde Park, Mass. Herbert A. Kenney; 
monthly. Fact stories by newspapermen 
about newspaper affairs and business. To 
1,200 words; pays about 50 cents an inch, 
plus bonus for special write-ups. 

Boston newspapers include: Boston Post 
with a Sunday magazine supplement which 
carries feature articles, mostly on New Eng- 
land personalities (some verse is sold to 
the Post); Boston Herald and Traveler, 
(morning and evening papers which take 
some feature material; Boston Globe with 
correspondents throughout New England 
and the Boston American. Best starting 
point is Woman’s Page for short features, 
the Sunday sections. 


Boston is still: Boston, staid, conservative, 
cautious—but optimistic. Editors ask: “Be 
sure you know our books before sending 
material—then try us . . .” 


$5000 Fiction Contes¢ 


The Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Co. are 
sponsoring a $5000 Christian Fiction Contest for 
original novels of around 10,000 words. The 
purpose of this contest is to encourage Christian 
writers to raise the art of the Christian novel to 
a new and acceptable level. It is desirable that 
in the submitted manuscripts the presentation of 
Christianity will be achieved through skillful de- 
lineation of the characters as they move natur- 
ally through the narratives, and not through 
direct teaching or moralizing. 

The contest closes March 1, 1948. 

Further details of the contest may be had by 
addressing: The Fiction Contest Editor, Wm. 
B. Eerdmans Publishing Company, 255 Jefferson 
Avenue, Grand Rapids 3, Michigan. 
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Texas Conference 
Sir: 

Third Annual SOUTHWEST WRITERS 
CONFERENCE is to be staged July 10-12th in 
Corpus Christi, Texas. Lectures, roundtables, 
workshop sessions are scheduled with a number 
of prizes offered for original manuscripts of both 
prose and poetry. 

Conference members—directly or indirectly 
through contacts at our meetings — have sold 
to such publications as Southwest Review, 
Reader’s Digest, Saturday Review of Literature, 
Kaleidograph, Magazine Digest, Epic-Century, 
South et cetera. Also, one member got $25,- 
000 for movie rights to his book and two mem- 
bers wrangled editorial positions. 

SOUTHWEST WRITERS CONFERENCE 
offers two types of membership: Participating 
and Contributing. The former class is for those 
who want the privilege of attending all sessions 
and social affairs. The latter is for those who 
also desire manuscript criticism and _ consulta- 
tion with staff members. 

Dr. John Erskine who headed the 1944 Confer- 
ence staff wrote: “I like to think the confer- 
ence aided the cause of good writing, at any 
rate, I had a grand time.” 

Texas Gulf Coast is a fine place for a holiday, 
and SOUTHWEST WRITERS CONFERENCE 
offers a vacation of pleasure plus profit. 

Ask for program details, And contest rules. 

Dee Woops, Director, 
Southwest Writers Conference, 
406 South Carancahua, 
Corpus Christi, Texas. 


Michigan Winters 
The Detroit Forum for Writers is sponsoring 
the First Michigan Conference for Writers in 
Detroit, September 5th, 6th, and 7th, 
Contests in all phases of writing, with awards 
ranging from merchandise to fifty dollars in 
cash will be open to all writers everywhere. 
Any one desiring to enter the contest can obtain 
information on rules and awards by sending a 
stamped, addressed envelope to 
MarGareET SEATON, 
389 Tuxedo Avenue, 
Detroit 3, Mich. 
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An Idea A Day 


By FRANK A. DICKSON 


Springboards to ideas for non-fiction articles you can sell 


FOR AUGUST 

1. NOTED DAYS OF THIS MONTH 
IN THE HISTORY OF YOUR CITY 
AND STATE. Recollections of these 
events, possibly told by elderly citizens. 
Markers erected to some of the occasions. 

2. A VISIT TO A HANDKERCHIEF 
FACTORY. The machinery; steps in the 
manufacture of hankies, The supply of 
cloth at present, determining the amount of 
production. How the handkerchief busi- 
ness is highly competitive and therefore 
ranks as a slender profit industry. A juve- 
nile publication offers a good market. 

8. A WAR VETERAN OF YOUR 
STATE WHO HAS BECOME A CITY 
OFFICIAL, AS MAYOR, Slant: How the 
subject, as a veteran himself, realizes the 
importance of aiding young men returning 
from service as well as other citizens. The 
veteran’s plans as an official. His military 
career. 

4, HOBBIES OF THE WIVES OF 
LOCAL MINISTERS. Are any of the 
hobbies profitable financially? The most 
unusual of the hobbies; those with a relig- 
ious element. 

5. THE LARGEST MUSICIANS IN 
YOUR SECTION, Slant: How they have 
great industry and are agile despite their 
excessive weight. Their prominence in mus- 
ical circles; highlights of their careers; and 
their specialities. Send this to a musical 
periodical, if interest warrants. 

6. THE MOST OUTSTANDING 
ELECTRIC EXECUTIONS IN YOUR 
STATE. Tie in the fact that the first elec- 
trocutions in the state of New York took 
place on August 6, 1890. Introduction of 
the electric chair. Go to the state electri- 
cian for dope. A general article on the 
electric chair should appeal to a magazine, 
as a crime publication. 

W. THE OLDEST LIGHTHOUSES 
IN EXISTENCE AND THE MOST 


NOTED ONES. This is timely, for today 
marks the 157th anniversary of the authori- 
zation of United States lighthouses. An in- 
sight into a modern lighthouse, Slant: How 
family solitude in a lighthouse, a “signpost 
of the sea,” is repaid by satisfaction in mak- 
ing possible a beacon against tragedy. 


8. SALES DAY AT THE COUNTY 
JAIL. Disposing of cars seized by officers, 
as in liquor cases, Popularity of the sales. 


§, PRE-NATAL CLINICS IN YOUR 
STATE. Activities of the state board of 
health in this field, as lectures and motion 
pictures helpful to mothers and expectant 
mothers. Slant: How such instruction re- 
lieves busy doctors from much of the time 
consumed in teaching mothers the practical 
side of child nursing. 


10. UNUSUAL MONUMENTS IN 
LOCAL CEMETERIES. The largest; 
unique inscriptions. See monument dealers. 


11. THE MINISTER WHO FILLS 
THE LARGEST NUMBER OF PAS- 
TORATES IN YOUR COUNTY. Preach- 
ing schedules in rural churches ; the largest 
Houses of Worship served by the minister; 
improvements in the buildings. The prob- 
lem of preparing many sermons weekly. 


12. A WIDELY-KNOWN MINERAL 
SPRING OF YOUR SECTION. Slant: 
How Mother Nature, as in this instance, 
proves herself a giver of health-restoring 
power. The spring’s reputation and the 
number of visitors daily. Does the com- 
munity or city commercialize upon the 
benefits? How about an article on mineral 
springs for a juvenile magazine? 


13. AN INTERVIEW WITH THE 
HEAD OF A UNIVERSITY PRESS. His, 
or her, literary career. The work of the 
university press; the leading volumes pub- 
lished; forthcoming books. Slant: The 
service of the university press to the world 
of literature in uncovering outstanding au- 
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YOU NEED 


CARSON'S BOOKS! 


When you need literary help, you go 
to a writer. Charles Carson is a writer. 
What he has to say in his pungent 
books comes from the pen of a prac- 
tical, hard-hitting craftsman, not from 
the lofty perch of a literary “professor.” 








“LET’S WRITE ABOUT YOU” tells 
how to write stories from your own life 
(books, articles, short-stories, etc.) and get 
them sold. No other book of its kind has 
been published. $2.00. 





“WRITING THE MAGAZINE ARTI- 
CLE” contains 14 chapters, which lead you 
step-by-step through the writing and selling 
of a magazine article. $1.50 

Your writing library will not be com- 
plete until you have these helpful books. 


Order them today from 


FALCON PUBLISHING CO. 


Box 9592, Station "S," Los Angeles 5, Calif. 





MANUSCRIPT ENVELOPES 


Good quality Brown Kraft with gummed flaps. Writers have 
bought these from me for year: 


25 9 x 12 and 26 914 x 1244 wavececess “es 
50 No, 10 and 50 No. 11...........+- 
32 6 x 9 and 32 6% x 9% ee cecevescce 100 
fe 3 Ib ach of first two ‘Ou; and for 
2" ibe en third ar cup. Writers" Books’ bought sold, rented. 


LEE E. GOOCH, Box 202-WD, 


Hernando, Miss. 
riters’ Supplies Since 35. 











Double copies typed, not carbon — 
done to suit the editor’s eyes. No mis- 
prints. No erasures, 50c per 1000 
words. Special rates on novelettes 
and book lengths. Poetry lc per line. 
ANNA J. LARSON, Sherburn, Minnesota 





GHOSTWRITER 


Seventeen years experience in mending writing 
for marketing. | do not tell what to do, | do it 
for you. Reference women's WHO'S WHO. Cor- 
respondence requires return postage. Natalie 
Newell, 2964 Aviation, Miami 33, Fla. Author of 
HOW TO PLOT AND WHY, Postpaid, $1.00. 
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SONG WRITERS 


An outstanding composing offer that for itself. 
(4) of my songs alone sold over a HALF MILLION phono- 
graph records led by VICTOR! Seeing is believing. Send 
a card for my composing offer NOW! One cent well spent. 


RAY HIBBELER 


2157 N. Avers Ave., C13, Chicago 47, Ul. 
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thors and also printing material which 
would go unpublished otherwise. A na- 
tional magazine could be a market. 

14. EARLY ROADS OF YOUR 
COUNTY STILL IN USE. The amount 
of traffic daily; the present upkeep; build- 
ers of the thoroughfares; and pioneer 
dwellings and historic bridges along these 
roads. 

15. SPECULATION ABOUT THE 
PANAMA CANAL IN FUTURE WAR- 
FARE, Its defense in World War II. 
Play up the fact that the canal was opened 
on August 15, 1914. The ten years of con- 
struction and the total cost. 


16. THE JARGON OF INTER- 
URBAN TRUCK DRIVERS. Their ex- 
pressions and what they mean. To them, 
gasoline is “push water” and a sleeper bus 
is a “pajama wagon.” And they call a 
poultry truck a “cackle crate.” In this you 
have a filler for a national magazine. 


17. THE HIGHEST COUNTY SEAT 
IN YOUR STATE. The altitude of the 
city, as revealed by a survey, Is the city 
situated on an elevation? Slant: How the 
county seat “stands high” in scenic attrac- 
tions and civic distinctions. Officials of the 
city and the county. 

18. A LOCAL COLLECTOR OF 
WRITING PENS. Old-time writing quills ; 
the oldest pens in the collection and how 
they were acquired; unique pens. 

19. THE YOUNGEST AND THE 
OLDEST AVIATORS IN YOUR CITY. 
Include members of the feminine sex, by 
all means. Hitch your article to the fact 
that Orville Wright, who with his brother 
Wilbur made the first flight in a heavier- 
than-air machine, was born on this day in 
1871. 

20. A HISTORIC COURTHOUSE 
BELL IN YOUR SECTION. The oldest 
courthouse bell, for instance; the original 
value; renovations down the years. Has 
the bell served in other structures? . 

21. THE SPEED OF BIRDS. Con- 
tact a local ornithologist. Birds’ methods 
in flight; the highest fliers in the feathered 
kingdom; long-distance fliers. Here’s a sub- 
mission for a nature magazine. 

(Continued on page 79) 
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By Leo SHULL 


























SUMMER STocK OPpporRTUNITIES 


S we said last month, there are two 
theatres on Broadway, the profes- 
sional one which is operated as a 


tourist trap in a get-rich-quick tradition; 
and that other one, an underground one 
“tryout,” a 
theatre performed in side streets or settle- 
ment houses where bright young hopefuls 


which is experimental, amateur, 


try new formulas, or badly mangle the old 
ones, 

In the summer of each year this second 
type of theatre undergoes a curious meta- 


morphosis—it changes from caterpillar to 


butterfly. It decamps to a hundred summer 
resorts, “barn Theatres,” camps, what news- 
papermen call the “straw-hat” circuit. 


Usually these summer stock companies 
are resort locations and cater to beach or 
camp clientele, For a long time they were 
half vacational and half cultural. But busi- 
nessmen in the theatre began to see great 
opportunities in these summer theatres. 
They brought in stars, business administra- 
tion and even entered into profitable tryout 
deals with Broadway producers, notably the 
Shuberts. Thus if a producer found a 
tempting script he would go to a summer 
theatre manager or director and say: I 
want you to run this play for a week. Cast 
it with your resident company except for 
the lead girl and juvenile. I'll bring them 
in from New York. I’ll pay you $300 plus 
another $200 for big ads in the papers. Tell 
your cast to do their best, I’m bringing in 
agents, talent scouts and producers to look 
at the show and if their acting is good 
they’ll get something out of it too.” 

Thus a $50,000 production would be 
“tested,” and for only $500, sometimes less, 
sometimes more. The producer might get 
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CECILIA ADAMS, 1612 High S#., Des Moines 14, Ia. 


CALL FOR MAGAZINE STORIES 
AND BOOK MANUSCRIPTS!! 


With new magazines being published and 
book publishers about to return to former 
policies, NOW is the time to ACT. 

The market is good, and editors are seeking 
new writers. If you have time and writing 
ability, this is your harvest season and you 
need an established agent to handle your 
scripts promptly and efficiently. 

Ask for our magazine map which shows our 
location and explains how we help you get 
your share of the checks. 


Typing service at regular rates. 


Careful consideration given to all requests 
for information. 


N. FRANK IMANDT 


Successor to Daniel Ryerson 
155 East Thirty-Ninth St., New York 16, N. Y. 
Phone: Ashland 4-7265 
In the HEART of the publishing district. 
Specializing in personal submission to editors. 





Fearless, honest... 


“LET'S WRITE SHORT-SHORTS" 


by Foy Evans 
Writers anxious to crack the BIG MONEY short-short 
field find this inspiring, information-packed book a 
MUST on their bookshelves. Only $1.50 postpaid. 
BULLDOG PUBLISHERS 


Dept. WD Box 689 


PROMPT TYPING SERVICE 


Pica Type 
EDITORS appreciate and BUY readily neat, accurate, and 
pochulenly perfect manuscripts in correct style with flaw- 
less spelling, punctuation and grammar. First copy on 
Eaton—16 pound bond; carbon free. Mailed flat with your 
original. Fifty -cents 1,000 words. Novels, shorts. 


Athens, Ga. 


i 


MIDWESTERN 


WRITERS’ CONFERENCE 


July 24, 25, 26 and 27 
Fine Arts Building, Chicago 


Morning, afternoon and evening, Work- 
shops and Clinics in Short Story, Novel, Juve- 
nile Fiction, Non-Fiction, Radio, Poetry, 
Playwriting, with outstanding Leaders. Im- 
portant afternoon and evening programs with 
nationally known writers as speakers will be 
held in THE STUDEBAKER THEATER. 


Send stamped addressed envelope, legal size, for 
information. 


410 S$. Michigan Ave., Dept. C, Chicago 5, Illinois 
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YOUR Book 
in Print! 


Remarkable New 
Process Produces 


Even Small Editions 
at Amazing Low Cost 


A brand new service to authors offers small 
editions of neatly printed, sturdily bound 
books at a remarkably low cost. As few as 
250 or 500 copies of a book can now be 
printed and bound without the usual stag- 
gering cost of typesetting and binding. A 
new patented plate process is the secret. 
Small or large editions of any kind of manu- 
script can be produced at a per-copy cost 
that solves the problem of printing limited 
quantities. The type is permanent; later edi- 
tions cost even less. This process includes 
the use of halftone and line cuts, footnotes, 
charts and graphs, index, appendix, table of 
contents, etc. 
Write for Sample and Literature 

Ask today for full details, prices, terms—and 
sample of printing. No obligation what- 
ever. Just send your name and address to 


THE HOBSON BOOK PRESS 


Z-12 
NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 





Dept 
52 VANDERBILT AVE. 











MICHIGAN CONFERENCE FOR WRITERS 


September 5th, 6th, 7th 
Forty-six Awards totaling $1000! 


For detail and rules 
Send stamped, addressed envelope to 


DETROIT FORUM FOR WRITERS 
389 Tuxedo Avenue Detroit 3, Michigan 











EIGHT EDITORS 


have recently written me for material, one offering up 
to $750 for 20,000 worders, $150 for 2,500 to 3,500; 
$100 for 1,000 to 1,500. I also follow general markets 
closely. Reading fee: $1, first 1,000 words, 50c each 
f,000 additional. 


JOHN T. KIERAN 


1604 Vermilion Danville, Hil. 

















SELL YOUR PHOTOGRAPHS 
through the 
OUTDOOR PHOTOGRAPHERS’ LEAGUE 
ANNUAL MEMBERSHIP $5.00 
Get Valuable Marketing help and Press 
Identification Credentials. 


WRITE TODAY 


425 Union Bidg., San Diego 1, California 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


Prompt, accurate work. Minor corrections, if desired. 


50c Per 1,000 Words 
Book Lengths, 40c Per 1,000 Words 


LEONA K. HURLEY 


73 Rogers Ave., Somerville 44, Mass. 
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other producers to buy in on the show. 
Angels would be invited to come, see and 
invest. 

The Theatre Guild has been operating 
this kind of a test house for years. Some- 
times a group of good actors would get to- 
gether, form a cooperative company, rent a 
theatre and do a season of plays, sharing 
the profits and participating in the cultural 
policy making. 

Now there is reason to believe this season 
is going to see the biggest summer activity 
in the history of summer theatres, Further- 
more, almost every director has announced 
that he intends to try out at least one new 
play. Usually the director gets his play from 
a play agent who is eager to have a visual 
presentation of her author’s works—infi- 
nitely better than having 3 scripts out at a 
time. 

The reader of this article will have to 
remember that to get his script accepted for 
tryout production he will have to overcome 
handicaps: You are unknown; no agent is 
recommending you; you are giving a direc- 
tor a 2-hour job of reading when he is 
swamped with work and can’t get enough 
sleep. The producer or manager of the 
theatre also has his problems: business, sale 
of tickets, cast temperaments. Anyhow, he 
would rather be talk king to the ingenue in 
his moments of leisure. Or perhaps he 
wants to go buck bathing in the pond at 
night and you want him to sit down with 
mosquitoes and your play for two hours. 
But he would like to find a script, introduce 
it, sell it or produce it on Broadway, then 
to films and emerge a millionaire—as he 
might—. 

You will have to use ingenuity, It may 
help if you send a one-page synopsis, an 
air-mail return addressed envelope. Most 
of the directors are young hopefuls them- 
selves, suffering the same lack of opportuni- 
ties: disinterest and callousness of Broad- 
way. This is an opportunity they have been 
seeking for years. They want to make good 
and finish the season with acclaim. 

The following list is assembled alphabeti- 
cally, by states. These theatres usually open 
in June and close Labor Day. 

ROYAL ALEXANDRA THEATRE, 
Toronto, Canada. 1000-seat house, big time 
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productions, stars. Robert Henderson is di- 


rector. He has discovered many new plays 


and brought some to Broadway. 


He is a 


New York director who has done most of 
his directing at summer theatres. Shows re- 
hearse one week and play one week (some- 
times they are held over) as in almost all 
the strawhat theatres, 
Manager of this theatre is Ernest Rawley. 
ELLITCH GARDENS, Denver, Col. 


The oldest and 
country. 


some say the best in the 


Big stars, big salaries, best produc- 


tions. Director is George Somnes, who is a 
Broadway producer and married to Helen 
Bonfils, of the rich publishing and mining 


Denver Bonfils. 
likes and does a 


If Somnes finds a play he 


successful tryout here, it’s 


a cinch to get on Broadway. 
Manager of theatre is Arnold Gurtler. 
SHOW SHOP, Canton, Connecticut. 
Stanley and Jean Cobleigh operated this 
one from 1939 to 1942. They resume this 
year, opening June 25th. Will do comedies 


mostly. 240 seats. 


Price scale is $1.50 to 


$2. (The usual scale is 75c to $2.) 


No director has been announced at this 


writing. 


GREENWICH PLAYHOUSE, Green- 


wich, Conn. 


Wm. Brown and Edward 


Peskay will operate it, Opens June 1. 
CHAPEL PLAYHOUSE, Guilford, 
Conn. Lewis Harmon, a press agent, will 


operate it. 


His sister, a talented ingenue 


will be associated with him. Opens July 1 
Dennis Gurney, director for the Blackfriars, 
will direct shows here. 10-week season. 425 
seats. Runs 9 weeks. Visiting stars, Equity 
house. Says he will do several originals. 


IVORYTON PLAYHOUSE, Ivoryton, 


Conn. Operated 


by Milton Stiefel, head of 


the summer theatre managers association. 


A very successful place. 


Rumors say he 


clears $20,000 per season for himself. Opens 
July 1. An energetic and imaginative oper- 
ator. He has apprentices who pay up to 


$300 per season. 


Stiefel should set up a 


laboratory theatre which would give mid- 
night shows in experimental fashion, 
LITCHFIELD PLAYERS, Litchfield, 


Conn. Leonard 


Altobell is producer and 


director. A young man who has been strug- 
: young g 
gling for years to show Broadway his wares. 


Does good productions. 


300 seats. Opens 
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REWRITE Magazine 


A Name and a Service You Can Depend On 


You buy Editing, when you buy writers’ magazines, 
We try to give you the best—based on 25 years of 
practical experiences as a Featured Reporter and 
Creative Writer. 

We offer you (1) Specific Ways to Better Writing; 
(2) Authoritative and Exclusive Market Tips; 
Unbiased Protection for Editorial and Commercial 
Rackets; (4) a Constant Fight for Better Rates 
and Pay on Acceptance, not Publication. 

We back up these kg ae policies by (1) Selling 
NO advertising; (2) by Returning Your Money With- 
out Question, if wen Are Not Satisfied. 

This is the hard way to edit a writers’ magazine 
for Quality. We don’t expect to get rich. But we 
are Winning Friends. Hundreds of writers all over 
the world think REWRITE is ‘“‘tops.’’ 
sample it today? 


ORDER TODAY! 


Subscription, $2.00 per year. Single Copies, 25c. 
Complete File (6 years) $5.00. Trial Bundles (Our 
Selection) New: 7 issues $1. 15 issues $2. Old: 
15 issues $1. 25 issues $1.50. 
NO Free Sample copies. 


DO YOU NEED MS. ENVELOPES? 


We have the best kraft envelopes obtainable at the 
lowest prices. Round Trip Sets or Singly. Try a set of 
25 (50 One Fold Size envelopes) or 50 (40 Flat Size 
envelopes) today. $1. postpaid anywhere in the 


THE WRITER'S BOOK CLUB 


No dues, no minimum buys required. Yet purchase 
of 6 monthly go entitles you to Book Dividends. 
Full Details in REW 3. You save money, build a 
working library of aby Best Writers’ Books in Print. 

Members of the WCS Family of Writers get Book 
Dividends on ALL Book Purchases. 


THE WRITER'S COUNSEL SERVICE 


Detailed, Creative Analysis of your problem. Why 
a mms. does not sell, and What to Do about it. $1. per 
Im words. Minimum fee: $3 plus return, stamped en- 
velop. Marginal Notes, Separate Analysis and Full 
Market Appraisal. 

No Postcard. Our absolute ‘‘Satisfaction Guaranteed”’ 

olicy pve you 100%. Get in touch with me today. 
t pays 


WILLIAM E. HARRIS 


Writer's Counsel Service 
44 Langdon St. (Tro. 4858) Cambridge 38, Mass. 


A Nationa! Institution Since 1929. 


Why don’t you 




































P OLIV O P E—our friend in our need 


A Polivope equals two ordina envelopes in roundtrip service 
and by eliminating the usual enclosed-return-envelope saves 
weight, postage ped containers—saving more than its cost, 
Polivope, size 28°, —— for book length scripts, or 
ge out for odd “sine cartoon 


Pri $1.00 a group of 20 ‘Postpaid, either of two styles— 
Roundtrip or ee Ma 
brings full ze trial” Polivopes and . information, 


Approved the U. S. Post Office De 
When ‘atte s unused—we both "ieee. 
POWELL, Envelopes 


G. 
2032 East 74th Street, Angeles 1, Calif. 














WRITER'S TYPING SERVICE 


Manuscripts of all kinds neatly typed by experienced 
typists. Pica type. Minor corrections in spelling, gram- 
mar, punctuation, if desired. Proof read, - 7000 
words. Discount over 10,000. Poetry Ic 

Can furnish zon with up-to-date mathota, PRO PINES 
GUARANTEED 


ALMA KETRING 
622 East Dover St. Milwaukee 7, Wisconsin 






































































ARE YOU MAKING 
THE MOST OF YOUR 
WRITING ABILITY? 


Others Are Succeeding—Why Not You? 


Are you succeeding in putting 
your story ideas, your real life 
experiences, or your special 
knowledge into writing that 
sells? Or is your material usu- 
ally returned with a rejection 
slip? 

Rejections do not necessarily 
mean you lack writing ability. 
Many men and women have a 

hidden talent for writing which, 
college course. if developed, would establish 
more than paid Yor them as successful authors. 

e re 








£ ‘ and y 
editor's “checks, and You do not need to be a 
ments. Before tak- ° MY , 
ing it, I had re. genius to be a writer, but you 
i c . 
Slips to one accep, do need to know the technique 
feceived a single Of selecting material and of put- 
in a : : : 

Palmer stuzent.. ting it together in the most 
James, Titonks, Ia, effective form. That technique 

can be learned. Rupert Hughes 
“ ® " 
says: “It is regarded as one of the few arts 
which can be taught by correspondence.” 


Hundreds of Successful Graduates 
Sells to The Post 


“I’ve just sold a short story, to The Post, for $600. It 
was developed as an exercise for one of your lessons.” 
George S. Hollis, Sacramento, Calif. 


Palmer Training Scores Again 


“Chalk up another for Palmer. I received a big check 
from Deb. 1 am walking on stars, singing praises to Palmer. 
I realize more and more that if it hadn’t been for the 
mastery of technique I acquired from your writing course, I 
would still be gazing at the stars instead of walking on 
them.’’ Edith Powell Wortman, Albany, Georgia. 


FREE Book Points the Way 


Enjoy the idea career of a really successful writer— 
money, travel, independence, recognition! To find out 
how Palmer can help you, write today for free Book. 
Address Palmer Institute of Authorship, Established 1917, 
Hollywood 28, California, Desk J88. 





Palmer Institute of Authorship, Established 1917 
6362 Hollywood Boulevard 
Hollywood 28, California, Desk J88 

Please send me free illustrated book, “The Art of 
Writing Salable Stories,’ explaining how the unique 
features of your training help new writers get started 
and experienced writers increase their income. This is 
confidential, no salesman will call. 


Mr. 
Mrs. : 
Miss 

Address 6 ; dae WenR ameter 
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June 10 for 12 weeks. Equity “A” co. 
(This means members of Actors Equity 
union will be used. An “A” company pays 
higher salaries than a “B” co. is forced to 
pay. Generally it indicates higher stand- 
ards. Some of the summer theatres haven’t 
chosen their grade yet.) Will do two new 
scripts. Altobeil is an idealist and wants 
to do arty things in the theatre. Last year 
he had a lawyer, who was also a nite-club 
operator, back him. They tried out several 
new plays. 

THEATRE IN THE DALE, New Mil- 
ford, Conn. Will be operated by Louis 
Townsend, 85 miles from N. Y. “A” co 
285 seats. Opens June 22 for 11 weeks. 
Director is Hugh Price Fellows. 


GUILD PLAYERS, Stanford, Conn. 
Lowell Judson, operator. Equity “A.” Will 
do 3 new plays, hoping he can take them 
to Broadway afterwards. Opens June 24. 

WESTPORT COUNTRY PLAY- 
HOUSE, Westport, Conn. The Theatre 
Guild has used this place for years to re- 
vive Broadway plays and try out new ones. 
Lawrence Langner, co-manager of the 
Theatre Guild, and his wife Armina Mar- 
shall (she is production supervisor of the 
Guild; both she and her husband have 
written several plays which the Guild pro- 
duced) and John C. Wilson (he is Noel 
Coward’s American representative; he pro- 
duced “Bloomer Girl” and 4 other plays 
during the past two years )—these three will 
operate the Playhouse. They will have ac- 
cess to the best in the country. Will try out 
new plays. Runs 10' weeks, All the big 
timers and the swanky go see their shows. 
There will be a variety of directors. Martin 
Manulis, manager. Seats 485. Opens July 
1 for 9 weeks. Scale: $1.20 to $3.60. 44 
miles from New York. 

DEL-YORK PLAYERS, Rehobeth, Del. 
Doing 10 shows. Non-Equity. 

BLUEGRASS THEATRE, Louisville, 
Kentucky. 10-week season at the National 
Theatre. Producers are Colonel George 
Johnson and Wm. C. Hodapp. John Ireys 
is director. -Equity. 

SURREY PLAYHOUSE, Surrey, Maine. 
440 miles from N. Y, 300 seats. Operated 
by Charles O. Carey, recently out of the 
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army. He has been running summer thea- 
tres for many years. He says he will try out 
a couple of new plays. Will do such shows 
as “Kiss and Tell,” “Our Town,” “Blythe 
Spirit”—the same shows all the other thea- 
tres will do. Opens June 24th for 10 weeks. 
Incidentally, he will run 4 nights a week 
here, then travel his show 25 miles up the 
road to the Fine Arts Theatre in Bar Har- 
bor, Maine, and give two showings there. 
His ambition is to find a play, bring it to 
Broadway and establish himself. 

BOOTHBAY THEATRE, Boothbay, 
Maine. Director is Sherwood Keith. His 
wife is an energetic administrator. Theatre 
opens June 26. Will do 11 shows. 315 seats. 

BRIDGETON SUMMER THEATRE, 
Bridgeton, Maine. The Veterans Theatre 
Association will operate it. 

THE PLAYMAKERS COMPANY, 
Bridgeton, Maine. Jay Julien and Leonard 
Scherer have taken Riverside Theatre in 
Bridgeton from June 25 to Sept. 3. Herbert 
Machiz, director. 550 seats. Opens with 
“Claudia.” Want an original play which 
they would like to try out, then bring to 
Broadway. 

THE FURBUSH STOCK CO., Fore- 
side, Maine. Edward C, Furbush, manager. 
A co-op co. Some of the prewar group will 
return. 

DEERTREES THEATRE, Harrison, 
Maine. Will do opera and drama under 
direction of Enric Clay Dillon, who owns 
and operates the theatre. 7 weeks of drama. 

KENNEBUNKPORT PLAYHOUSE, 
Kennebunkport, Maine. Robert Currier 
will manage it. Opens June 25 after being 
closed for 4 years. 250 seats, small stage. 

OGUNQUIT PLAYHOUSE, Ogunquit, 
Maine. Operated by Mrs. Walter Hartwig. 
20th season. Jack Kirkpatrick will direct. 
(He teaches at the Feagin School of Act- 
ing in New York.) Equity “A.” Uses stars. 
Big time theatre. 

GREENWOOD PLAYHOUSE, Peake’s 
Island, Maine. Operated by Norman Brace 
who has a N. Y. dramatic school. 5th sea- 
son. Opens July 3 for 10 weeks, Director is 
Manuel Manisoff. All Equity. 500 seats. 
Scale: 50c to $1.50. Manisoff is an ener- 
getic and promising director with connec- 
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SELL IN THREE MONTHS... 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


IF YOU CAN WRITE CORRECT ENGLISH— 
YOU CAN WRITE JUVENILES 
AND SELL WITHIN THREE MONTHS. 


ie 
I've sold over 3,500 Stories, 
Serials, Articles, and Fillers to 
Juvenile Editors. 
Now I'm teaching. 

@ 

Also 
CRITICISM—COLLABORATION 


Write for terms to 


Dept. D 


WILL HERMAN 


Author of ‘‘My Juvenile Success Secrets’’ and 
“‘My Formula for Fiction.’’ 


5703 Broadway, Room 4 Cleveland 4, Ohio 











MANUSCRIPT TYPING 
50c per 1000 words 
Carbon Copy Free 

Promptness Guaranteed 


MOZELLE CARTER 
7401 N. Ridge, Chicago 45, Ill. 
She. 3512 




















AT LAST! EASIER, 






GUARANTEE 
mony back \ BETTER TYPING! 
ifnot pleased. Now possible with the TYPULATOR. Warns 






typist when near bottom of paper. Prevents 
spoilage, speeds typing. Easy to attach. 
Simple to use. Price: SOc. Specify type- 
writer make and model (not serial No.). 


252 Dayton 1, Ohio 


Ba eus me 














NON-PROFESSIONAL WRITERS 


whose stories are not selling need expert revision of their 
scripts. Twenty years’ editorial experience qualifies me to 
render that assistance. Agents welcome stories ‘‘d red 
By me. Editors, agents and clients highly praise my work. 

TREMELY MODERATE RATES. Free office report on one 
short story if you mention Writer’s Digest. 


MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 
-LITERARY CONSULTANT 


23 Green Street Wollaston 70, Mass. 


WRITE CARTOON IDEAS! 


“BE FUNNY FOR MONEY”’’ shows you how to write 
and where to sell. Here is vital instruction for all gag 
writers, beginners and professionals. Third large print- 
ing. Send 25 cents in coin. MAIL IT TODAY. 


DON ULSH 
144 E. 40th St., Dept. W, New York 16, N. Y. 





SSS 
Sell Your Poems—Give Them Lasting Quality 


By mastering poetry technique. If you have poetic talent, 
develop it. piocipiine the mind in the laws of the art. 
Let an experienced writer teach you the science and in- 
struct you in self-discipline. 


Send $1 and 1 poem for trial criticism. 
THOMAS M. BROADFOOT 








6342 Melba Street Dallas 8, Texas 
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MONTHLY! 


Readers ask for it. 
Now, paper supply permits it. 
Writer’s Guide is now a monthly 
magazine (bigger than wartime) packed with 
dollars-and-sense help for writers who are 
getting—or want to get—checks for fillers 
and features. It is the only magazine devoted 
exclusively to complete coverage of the fast- 
moving, non-fiction field. 


Look For These in the July Issue: 
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List 


PLUS 10 PAGES OF BUYING MARKETS! 


SAVE $1 ON 12 ISSUES 


Get acquainted with Writer’s Guide now on our TRIAL 
SUBSCRIPTION offer of one full year—a $3 news- 


stand value—for only $2—money back guarantee. 


CLIP THIS COUPON OR WRITE TODAY! 












OJ Am enclosing 
Name 

Address 

City 





WRITER'S GUIDE, Comfort Press, Inc. 
200-T69 S. 7th St., 
Enter my trial subscription to Writer’s Guide for one year. 

9 


St. Louis 2, Mo. 
Bill me. O Sample. 
Zone State 
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tions in N. Y., especially with theatrical 
organizations. He was a producer with the 
Federal Theatre and other renaissance thea- 
tre organizations that have their eye on a 
national theatre and widespread culture for 
the people. 

RANGELY LAKE THEATRE, Rangely 
Lake, Maine. Producer, Car] Friedan, just 
out of the army. Opens July 8 for 8 weeks. 
Paton Price, formerly director at the Ameri- 
can Academy, will direct here. 

LAKEWOOD PLAYERS, Skowhegan, 
Maine. Herbert Swett is the owner of the 
theatre. Uses best actors and does fine 
shows. Equity. Grant Mills will be the 
producer. 

NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL HALL, 
Boston, Mass, John Huntington, producer. 
Lee Falk, co-producer. Opens June 24. 
Equity “A.” 900 seats. These two will also 
operate the Cambridge Summer Theatre, 
Brattle Hall, Cambridge, Mass. Opens June 
10. Equity “A.” He has a record of trying 
out new plays. Last year he discovered, 
produced and brought to Broadway, “Dark 
of the Moon.” 

SOUTH SHORE PLAYERS, Cohasset, 
Maine. Opens July 8. Mrs. A. Dean and 
F. Burleigh, producers. Richard Hoover, 
manager. Equity “A.” 

CAPE PLAYHOUSE, Dennis, Mass. 
One of the best in the country. Operated 
by Richard Aldrich (who is managing di- 
rector of Theatre Inc.) Will open July 1 
for 10-week season, Opens with “Pyg- 
malion,” starring his wife, Gertrude Law- 
rence, Will do 10 plays, using stage and 
screen stars. Arthur Sircom to direct. 
Equity “A.” Will try out a new play. Both 
he and Sircom are constantly on the hunt 
for something original to do. 

LAKE WHALOM THEATRE, Fitch- 
burg, Mass. Operated by Guy Palmerton, 
who operates another theatre in Worcester, 
Mass. 850 seats. Very good productions. 
Equity “A.” Opens June 24 with “Kiss 
and Tell.” 

The Worcester Theatre opened May 24 
and is scheduled to run 16 weeks. 750 seats. 

FAIRHAVEN TOWN HALL, Fair- 
haven, Mass. Tony Ferrer, formerly active 
in television, will operate this summer thea- 
tre and direct shows. He will do some try- 
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outs and import Broadway directors to di- 
rect them. Stage is large, can hold 2 or 3- 
set shows. 650 seats, Equity, 250 miles 
from N. Y. 

MOUNTAIN PARK CASINO, Holy- 
oke, Mass. Jean Guild and her husband, 
Carleton Guild, run this house. Opens June 
22 for 10 weeks. The acting troupe is called 
“The Valley Players.” Dorothy Crane di- 
rects, This is their 5th season. They do 
very good shows. 1000 seats. Place is 50 
minutes from Boston. 

HAWTHORNE INN THEATRE, East 
Gloucester, Mass, Opens June 24. Frank 
Shea, producer. “A” Equity. 

NORTH SHORE PLAYERS, Marble- 
head, Mass. 10-week season opens in July. 
Wm. M., Judd, Ellis Sard, M. Blake John- 
son, and Larry Washburn will operate it. 
“A” Equity, with stars. 

HARBOR PLAYHOUSE, Marion, 
Mass. Cledge Roberts is producer and di- 
rector. “A” Equity. He has directed some 
professional shows and USO touring plays. 

PROVINCETOWN PLAYERS, Prov- 
incetown, Mass. Arthur Marlowe and Mau- 
rice Donahue, mgr. “A” Equity. Edwin 
Burr Petet, director. 198 seats. Opens 
July 1. 

PRISCILLA BEACH THEATRE, 
Plymouth, Mass, Franklin Trask operates 
it. Opens July 1. 400 seats. Non-Equity. 
Hasn’t tried out new plays before this. 

South Duxbury, Mass, Joan Field and 
Al Moritz will open a theatre this summer, 
non-Equity. Opens end of June. Will do 
some new shows, and perhaps tour them 
around. 

RED BARN THEATRE, Westborough, 
Mass. Robert Daggett and Robert Haag 
will open it June 17. Both are active in 
radio in New York. William Corrigan will 
direct. Will do one or more tryouts. 

SUMMER GARDEN THEATRE, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. John Reeder will operate and 
direct an Equity stock theatre for 12 weeks. 
Wants 2 new plays. Address to 2 W. 27th 
St., Kansas City, Mo. 

MONADNOCK PLAYHOUSE, East 
Jaffrey, New Hampshire. 63 miles from 
Boston. 600 seats. Will be managed by 
Robert Paine. 
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FLORENCE STARIN 


Literary Agent 


1419 JESUP AVENUE 


NEW YORK CITY 


N my fifteen years in the litérary agency 

business I have sold millions of words to 
such magazines as Woman’s Home Compan- 
ion, Saturday Evening Post, Cosmopolitan, 
Ladies’ Home Journal, American Magazine, 
Argosy, Household, Holland’s, Everywoman’s, 
TODAY’S Woman, and to all the leading 


books in the pulp field. 


“First Sale to Woman’s Home Companion...” 
writes Mary Lispenard Ward 
“Thanks to you, my first story written after receiving 
your advice and constructive criticism resulted in my 
first sale to WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION. Your 
hints and know-how are of immeasurable value.’ 
If you are a beginner you will benefit from 
my constructive and detailed criticism and 
direction, available at $1.00 per thousand 
words. If you are a professional I will work 


with you on a 10% basis. 


REPORTS IMMEDIATELY ON RECEIPT OF COPY 











UNUSUAL TYPING SERVICE 


Manuscript typing for authors who want the best. TWO 
copies (no carbons), only 50c per 1000 words. Perfect 


work. Prompt service. 


Elite type on Voucher Bond. 


Let me be your permanent typist. Attractive manu- 


scripts mean quicker sales. 


May I serve you? 


MISS MARY PAUL 
446 Glenwood Ave., Dept. WD646, Ambridge, Penna. 














Courses in 


MAGAZINE WRITING 


Fiction — Non-Fiction 


Practical home study training for 
those who must work in spare time 


HE Magazine Institute, a private school owned and 

operated by successful writers and editors, offers 
practical, up-to-date training in story and article writ- 
ing. You work in your own home. Every assgament 
you send in is returned with detailed criticism. 


EXPERT INSTRUCTION 


An experienced writer or editor takes you in hand 
answering your questions, helping you find the type 
of work for which you are naturally suited. Before 
long you are writing in your own home fiction stories, 
essays, short sketches, whatever you are best fitted to do. 


Send the coupon today for the 


FREE CATALOG 


which tells _about opportunities in magazine writing. 
Inquirers will also receive ‘‘The Best Job in the World” 
listing unsolicited testimonials from successful graduates. 





THE MAGAZINE INSTITUTE, Inc. 


Dept. 86-D, 50 Rockefeller Plaza 


Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N. Y. 


Please send your catalog, without obligation, to: 


(Inquiries confidential. No salesman will call.) 
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KEENE SUMMER THEATRE, Keene, 
New Hampshire. Closed since 1941, it will 
reopen July 2. “B” Equity co. 

We have a special communication from 
Jay Zimmet, who is taking over the Milford 
Playhouse in Milford, Pa. He is looking for 
a new script to try out, and wants one sent 
to him quickly, His New York office is 25 
Christopher St., Ch, 2-0554. 

There is a theatre in Bayonne, New 
Jersey, which sent us a communication that 
began “Wanted: Original Plays, for sum- 
mer try-out theatre. Must be clean, whole- 
some. We give your play a first-class pro- 
duction. This theatre serves not as a show- 
case for new plays but for all the allied 
theatre arts. Musicals, dramas, comedies— 
send them in.” 37 West 30th St., Bayonne, 
New Jersey. Stage is 30 by 30. Theatre 
was previously a school operated by a de- 
nominational organization, Director is Bax- 
ter Gamble. Wm. Gavegan is associated. 
700 seats. 45 minutes by bus from N. Y. 

This constitutes about half of the better 
summer theatre groups. We'll finish the list 
in the next WrRiTER’s DicEsT. 
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Music Dealer Book 
Sir: 

Musical Merchandise Magazine is in the market 
for down-to-earth, “how to” stories ; stories based 
on true facts and, if possible, built around some 
specific person, dealer or firm. Since our readers 
are almost exclusively musical merchandise deal- 
ers and record store proprietors (not piano store 
owners, unless they sell musical equipment), we 
feel and know that the above type of articles are 
most satisfactory. 

This magazine pays one cent (lc) per word 
and $2.50 for pictures. A stamped, self-addressed 
envelope should accompany all manuscripts and 
photographs. 

Sipyt J. Herzoc, Associate Editor, 
Musical Merchandise Magazine 
510 RKO Building 
1270 Sixth Ave., New York 20, N. Y. 


Gift Trade Journal 
Sir: 

I understand that Giftswares, Toys and House- 
wares Magazine has not been an especially good 
free-lance market in the past. I recently assumed 
the position of editor of this publication and take 
this means of informing you of our new require- 
ments and policies. 

Giftswares is a national trade publication which 
goes to retailers and department store buyers. 
We like articles approximately 800 words in 
length which are filled with merchandising ideas 
which may be used by gift shops and gift depart- 
ments to increase sales. We require concise writ- 














FROM A SELLING WRITER 






SHEL 














On March 20th I signed a contract with the 
largest book publisher in England for the sale of 
my new novel, “King of the Prairies.” 

No literary counsellor can do more with your 
writings than he does with his own, but when you 
work with me you take nothing for granted, be- 
cause I sell what I write! Let me help you in 
making your manuscripts sell, too. 

Your manuscript receives my individual atten- 
tion. 
revision as your work requires. Books are my 
specialty, though short stories and articles are 
gladly considered. 

Write today for free details of my service; 
let’s get started now. 


i aterviews by arrangement only. 





I provide editing, criticism or complete 
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ing and must have photos or drawings. 

Payment is two cents a word on publication 
and $5.00 each for pictures used. Pictures should 
be 8”x10” glossy prints and good ones will go a 
long way toward selling your story. Ours is a 
slick paper trade publication—copies on request. 

We’re also interested in getting correspondents 
in Chicago, New York, Dallas, St. Louis; or 
where have you. Queries appreciated and will 
receive prompt attention. At present we’re low 
on good material so fire away! 

FLoyp B. Lye, Editor 
Giftwares Magazine, 
416 Wall St., Los Angeles 13, Calif. 


NYC Writers 
Sir: 

We are a congenial writer’s group in New 
York City and would like to increase our mem- 
bership. 

Perhaps, some of your New York City sub- 
scribers will see this letter and contact us. 

We meet once a week on Thursday evenings 
at the home of one of our members, who lives in 
the sixties on the East side of New York City. 

During our meetings we read manuscripts, give 
constructive criticism and have round table dis- 
cussions in general. Come on, New Yorkers, those 
of you who are writing, trying to write or just 
intending to write—contact us. We are a mixed 
group of adult men and women. 

E. LocxuHarrt, Sec’y. 
2311 Grand Avenue, 
Bronx, N. Y. 


Outdoor Photographer's League 
Sir: 

Outdoor photographers throughout the coun- 
try are at last gaining nationwide recognition as 
camera-clickers. Announcement has just been 
made by Oscar de Beck, president of the Gen- 
eral Publishing Corporation of this city, of the 
formation of the Outdoor Photographers League, 
a non-profit organization of amateur as well as 
professional still and moviemaking sportsmen, 
with headquarters at 425 Union Bldg., San 
Diego, California. 

The aims of the League are to encourage the 
taking of better outdoor photos through the dis- 
persal of new information and the exchange of 
ideas among members, and to aid in the forma- 
tion of outdoor camera clubs in various Cities. 
The League is also pledged to further, through 
the medium of photography, the intelligent con- 
servation and protection of wildlife and natural 
resources. All League members are offered the 
special privileges of their outdoor photographs 
to the nation’s magazines and newspapers. 

Ormal] I. Sprungman, whose Minsesota market 
letters have appeared in WritTer’s Dicest in 
past years, is president of the Outdoor Photogra- 
phers League and managing editor of the photo 
syndicate. He has been a free-lance writer and 
still and movie photographer for nearly 20 years. 
Many of his articles and photos have appeared 
in publications of wide circulation. 

Further information may be secured by writing 
to; 

OutTpoor PHOTOGRAPHERS LEAGUE, 
425 Union Bldg., 
San Diego 1, Calif. 
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WRITERS! 


Devote Your Time and Talents to 
Writing! 
CUT YOUR WORK IN HALF with 
“The Writer's Service the Writers Okay” 


Writer’s Press Service—as the name implies 
—supplies valuable information and ideas 
gleaned by experienced writers for writers 
from the press of the nation. 

Bureau managers located in strategic sections 
of the country read and clip articles, selecting 
always from the writer’s point of view. Clip- 
pings then go to our central office to be 
processed, filed according to subject matter, 
noted with suggestions for developing and 
marketing, and sent to subscribers. 


You get choice ideas — 
© from many publications 
® from many places 
© sifted to meet your special needs 
® selected with future requirements of 
publishers in mind 
@ in a highly personalized service 
® (only you see your clippings—no dupli- 
cates sent out) 
For best results tell us your type of writing. 
Monthly service $10 per year. 
One month’s trial $1. 


WRITER'S PRESS SERVICE 








Box 6025 — Kansas City 4, Mo. 

















Learn to write 


RADIO COMEDY SCRIPT 


Big Demand Big Money 
Complete Set of Ten y Le 


FOR BEGINNERS 


All the —7_ by experienced Network Writer 
Not long drawn out course 


COM PLETE, $4.95 


Limited number. Mail check or M. 0. today 
LEE FERGUSON, RFD 1, Little Falls, New Jersey 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING 
DONE NEATLY, ACCURATELY, PROMPTLY 


45c per thousand words 
| copy free 


MRS. MILDRED WOOD 
Wichita Falls, Texas 














Box 1867, 








NEW MARKETS FOR NEW WRITERS 


We'll show you how to get that first check! 
If you want to know— 
HOW TO TELL IT—WHERE TO SELL IT 
Write to: 
SOUTHERN LITERARY CLINIC 


Box 185, New Smyrna Beach, Fia. 





27? ARE YOU SELLING ?? 


The BURNING QUESTION is not, DO YOU 
WRITE? But, DO YOU SELL? Clifton Anderson 
knows Editors—knows what they WANT—How to 
Write what they BUY! Send NOW for his book, 
“How to Write Stories THAT SELL! 

$1.00 Postpaid, and Money Back if Dissatisfied. 

WORTHWHILE BOOK SERVICE 
2224 E. North Ave., Baltimore 13, Md. 











Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 























































PERSONALS 


The circulation of Wrirer’s Dicest is much greater than 
that of any other writers’ magazine. Each issue is read by 
beginning writers, professional writers, editors, publishers, 
writers’ clubs, publicity men, theatrical producers, adver- 
tising agencies and newspaper men throughout the United 
States, nada and writers’ colonies in a score of foreign 
countries. 


_ Rates for the Personal Column are 
including name and address. 

_ Send copy with money 
issue on or before June 5. 


DO IT YOURSELF AND SAVE! Instructions show 
how to make YOUR typewriter indicate the END 
OF THE PAGE at any point. NO MARKING OF 
PAPER! 50c, Guaranteed. SYMPLEX SYSTEMS, 
S. J. Aufinger, 1234 Maple Ave., Braddock, Pa. 


ten cents a word, 


order or check for the July 





FINDERS: We will undertake to find anything 
you’re looking for. Old books, newspapers, objects 
d’art, hobby, craft articles. We specialize in the 
unusual Shopping service. Information. Search 
and research. Personal representation. Reason- 
able. Stamp appreciated. P, Silk, 173 Amity 
Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





stories. I 
Each ques- 
Phoe- 


GET AUTHENTICITY into your naval 
served aboard sub-chaser three years. 
tion 25 cents. Ex-Gob, 11 Walnut Street, 
nixville, Pa. 





POET, 35, Lonely, Discouraged, Seeks Peace, Beauty, 
Inspiration. Post Office Box 1597, Shanghai, China. 





LIBRARY RESEARCH. Avail yourself of the ex- 
tensive facilities of New York’s specialized libra- 
ries by sending us your research problems! Ac- 
curately, comprehensively done; English or foreign 
languages. Reasonable rates; reliable, prompt 
service. Library Research Institute, 475 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 





CATHOLIC WRITER 1946 YEARBOOK. Fifth An- 
nual Edition. Writer’s Catholic magazine directory. 
$1.00. Marolla Press, Dept. WD-1, Pence, Wis. 





DELICIOUS SOUTHERN BEAT BISCUITS! Send 
25c for easy directions. 450 Welch Street, Silver- 
ton, Oregon. 


FOR SALE: 8x12 rotary job press, 6x10 hand press, 
Printing supplies, mimeograph, books, watches, 
clocks, guns, Ozark homes, curios, antiques, 
Chinese money, Chinese pictures. Claude Johnson, 
Romance, Arkansas. 





READ—Hills, Hollers and Hickory Flats. The Truth, 
the Whole Truth and Nothing But the Truth 
About Hillbillies. Mrs. Wm. H. Sullivan, Genea- 
logist for Otsego Co. Cooperstown, N. Y 





WRITERS’ COLONY HELP NEEDED in exchange 
for part tuition. See ad page 4. Mildred I. Reid. 





WRITER’S INSTRUCTION BOOKS bought and sold. 
Send your list for appraisal. Write for our list of 
mew and used writers’ books. Humanity Press, 
220 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N 





“HOW TO DRAW AND PAINT—The Vision-Train- 
ing Method.” New Book. Study with Anson K. 
Cross Art School. Winter: Studio Arts Building, 
1161 Peachtree St., N.E., Atlanta, Ga., Summer: 


Boothbay Harbor, Me. Charcoal, Oil, Watercolor, 
Landscape Portrait. College Credit Certificate. 
G. R. Brigham, Ph. D., Director. Circular on re- 


quest. Home Study Extension Courses. 





PRINTING BARGAIN: 200 size 6% Envelopes 
printed 3 lines $1.00 postpaid. Lee Gooch, Her- 
nando, Miss. 


CASH IN on YOUR MOODS. Mood Control produces 
better ideas, more salable writing for YOU. 
Pamphlet and Folder FREE. Henry Smith, 602 

West Monroe Street, Bloomington, Illinois. 


WRITER’sS DIGEST 





“BECKY’S CORSET,” Ellie Hill, $2.00. 
Pettit, 161 Lexington, New York City. 


PACIFIC SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM. Bellflower, 
California, has condensed into very brief form in- 
structions for beginners who can not attend our 
classes. Postpaid $1. Order copy today. Please 
ask about classes. 


House of 





HOLLYWOOD! Questions answered $1.00 each. 
Maps, pictures, historical data, general informa- 
tion; tell me your needs. Mail address $2.00 


monthly, prompt forwarding. Single pieces mailed, 
received 25c each. 20 years in Hollywood. May 
I serve you? Fred Waite, 1770 N. Vermont, 
Hollywood 27, Calif. 





AM MOVING my husband and two children to 
Arizona. All three sick. Lend a helping hand to 
an aspiring writer. Must have financial aid. Send 
$1.00 for original poem. Muriel Wilkerson, Gen- 
eral Delivery, Phoenix, Arizona. 


FOOL-PROOF BOOKLET on short short story. 
Shows how to really write SALABLE work. $1.00. 
Mrs. Marjorie Davidson, Laceyville, Pa. 


HANDWRITING ANALYSES. Accurate word pic- 
ture of character traits. 400 words—$2.00; 200 
words—$1.00. Miss Anna Kauffman, 436 Harper 
Ave., Drexel Hill, Pa. 





OVER 200 DETAILED short-short markets in new 
list. Only 25c. PROGRESS ENTERPRISES, 687 
Eighth Ave., N. 18 


Human Relations, with under- 
Rachel Fredrich, Box 18, Arbon, 


CONSULTANT for 
standing heart. 
Idaho, 

$4.00 VALUE for 25c. The Writer’s Calendar. 7 

Writing Points, Plot Reconstruction, Membership. 

Writer’s League of America, Omaha 11, Neb. 


RESEARCH: CONGRESSIONAL LIBRARY, NA- 
TIONAL ARCHIVES, Government Bureau, etc. 
Odd jobs, simple questions, complex investigations, 
genealogy, ghostwriting. John Davenport Crehore, 
Box 2329-D, Washington 13, D. C. 





M.R.B. Your conditions OK and so are you. Write 


please. P. O. Box 361, Same City. 


HERE IS A HOME BUSINESS, with your own hours 
and no boss. How to operate a newspaper clipping 
service. Details, 25c. Frank Dickson, 808 Eliza- 
beth St., Anderson, S. C. 


“A MANUAL FOR MEN.” Let this unique and 
unusual system of Physical Development and 
Mental Control create a New Vital Personality for 
you. $2.00. Or send stamp for free descriptive 
folder. D-&-W Books, Box 601, Long Beach, Calif. 





ATTRACTIVE, musical, cultured gal, would like to 
hear from fella’s between 30 and 40 years ... 
in Chicago area. Prefer the nonsensical type .. . 
keen sense of humor too . . . with knowledge of 
the classics. “Joanna”, 204 N. Waller Ave., 
Chicago 44, Ill. 


MAN, 38, single, will discuss with correspondents 
such subjects as may be developed between us. 
This subject, a laborer in New York before the 
war and more recently a clerk in various army 
units in Africa and Italy, will exchange remi- 
niscences or comments as you will. Address: P.O. 
Box 127, Fort Bragg, N. 


TEXAS INFORMATION: Send 75c for one question, 
3 for $2.00. Satisfaction or refund. Any kind 
questions, ranches specialty. Louise Moore, Utopia, 
Route, Sabinal, Texas. 





FOR SALE—$60. of books on writing. Plotting by 
Woodford. Modern Criminal Investigation. Plot 
Genie, Curtis Plot Key, Forensic Chemistry, and 
many others. What’s your bid? C. E. Summy, 
Paullina, Ia. 

CARTOONISTS wanted by —~ gagman. Art Paul, 
140 West 46th St., New York, N. Y. 
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YOUR MORGUE, for notes, clippings, etc., on Plots, 
Characters, Locales. Easily learned, confidential 
Shorthand and Touch Typing. Instructions and 
booklet, $1.00, postpaid. Money back agreement. 
Self-Help Service, P.O. Box 444, Baltimore 3, 
Maryland. 


LITTLE AD—BIG BARGAIN! Writer’s 10 Com- 
mandments, suitable framing; Press Card; Big 
Book Catalogue, all for dime. Whaler Press, Mys- 
tic, Conn. 


WILL ILLUSTRATE Juvenile or humorous literature. 
Free samples. Joseyphine, 60 Whitefoord Ave., 
S.E., Atlanta, Ga. 


$10 A WEEK WRITING POEMS. FULL instructions 
and 50 best markets sent for 25c. Charles Olive, 
Willmar, Minn. 





CARTOONISTS! New monthly service supplies orig- 
inal comic situations and gags. Free details. Klein- 
man, 25-31 L, 30th Road, Long Island City 2, N.Y. 


BOOK ON PSYCHOANALYSIS, psychology. Under- 
stand subconscious motives—make your characters 
more life-like and interesting. Ask for free cir- 
cular “‘B”. International Universities Press, Inc., 
227 West 13th Street, New York 11, N. Y. 


WANT TO WRITE PROFESSIONALLY and thereby 
sell as quickly as possible? Find answer in my ad, 
this magazine, page 46, Natalie Newall, Ghost- 
writer. 


WILL FORWARD LETTERS postmarked from Ozark 
playgrounds. Enclose stamped, addressed letter 
in larger envelope. 25c fee per letter. M, Leming, 
Russellville, Ark. 











MELODIES FOR SALE. $5.00 postpaid. State 
rhythm and key—foxtrots or waltzes, only. Harri- 
ett Jane Sams—-SPA 1426 No. Dakota Ave. Sioux 
Falls, So. Dakota. 


ATTRACTIVE midwestern woman wishes to cor- 
respond with unattached man, 37-45, interested 
in writing. Carrie Sullivan, 225 W. Central, Ana- 
darko, Oklahoma. 


WRITERS’ REFERENCE and Text Books. Catalogue 
Free. Argonaut House, Mystic, Conn. 





BRUCE BRYAN write TED THOMAS, Box 46, Dun- 
kirk, N. Y. 


LIVE SUCCESSFULLY. Psychologist analyzes and 
helps solve your problem. Analysis with recom- 
mendations, one dollar. Arthur Rene Neveu, 251-D 
57th St., Brooklyn 20, N. Y. 


EXPENSE MONEY. One hour a day will pay your 
way. Greeting Card Verse pays 50c per line. 
Instructions, Booklets, and Markets. $1.00 post- 
paid. Money back agreement. Self-Help Service, 
P. O. Box 444, Baltimore 3, Maryland. 











CULTURED WIDOW, fifty, desires correspondence 
with educated gentleman, fifty-six. Preferably 
Pennsylvania or New York. Betty, 608 Brinker 
Ave., Latrobe, Pa. 





RESIDENT OF PARIS, France, wanted. Another 
European city might do. Man, broad-minded, write 
English. To supervise printing of a book in 
— Trustworthiness main qualification. Box 
-4. 





BRONXITE would like to meet fun-loving Bronx- 
ette. Box 716, G.P.O., New York 1. 


HOBOS EXPOSED—OR HOW TO BE A HOBO. 
Written by copy from genuine hobos. Non-fiction, 
Solid Facts, Over 160 word definitions. Price $1.00, 
postpaid. Kelly’s Specialties, Box 1154, St. Helens, 
Oregon. 








GET THE FACTS. Any two questions on Pacific 
Coast Commercial Fishing answered, 25c, also 
Columbia River. By Fisherman E. C. Kelly, Route 
1, Box 306, Scappoose, Oregon. 


COMPLETE DETAILED Handwriting Analysis by 
expert, $1.00. Frances Nelson, 5738 Carlton Way, 
Hollywood 28, Calif. 
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LITTLE WONDER BOOK by Krishnamurty. At the 
Feet of the Master, 10c. Max Lange, 2201 E. Vir- 
ginia Ave., Bakersfield, Calif. 


BOOKS YOU NEED and want but cannot find located 
for you. Send your wants. Charles Books, Box 
12, Fordham Station, N. Y. 58, N. 


HOLLYWOOD QUESTIONS ANSWERED FROM 
HOLLYWOOD. Studios, stars, radio, locale. Three 
questions fully answered $1.00 bill. Harvey, 
4612 Lexington No. 18, Hollywood 27, Calif. 


USED N.I1.A. course, $75 cash. Write, Miss Mavis 
Trask, Box 36-B, Route No. 1, Perris, California. 


THIS GAL’S 22. Tall, Attractive; Literary Aspira- 
pees. Charlene S. Hoffman, 751 East Fifth Street, 





MINISTER WILL WRITE on subjects slanted to- 
ward moral and spiritual uplift and _ historical 
sketches. Address, stinister, 311 Johnson Avenue, 
Dennison, Ohio. 


ORIGINAL HUMOR written to order. Any subject. 
Cartoon ideas a specialty. Also ghostwriting, Don 
Frankel. WD, 1508 South Homan, Chicago 23. 


HANDWRITING REVEALS APTITUDES. _ Send 
sainple, 25c, stamped envelope. Melissa, Box 251, 
Atlantic City, N. J. 


SPEECH WANTED: Im need of a talk that will 
inform, persuade and salted with wit and humor, 
Subject: Constructive thinking, personality and 
humor as an asset to achievement, life or busi- 
ness. Box E-3. 


CUSTOM BUILT PLOTS based on newspaper clip- 
Pings with opening and closing paragraphs. 
Slanted to your market. $1.00 each. Clippings in- 
cluded. Dick Dorsett, Box 211, Danville, Ill. 


LIKE TO WRITE? Earn plenty $3-10 checks re- 
writing news items, etc. Enclose stamp. “The 
Oaks,” 806 Mishawaka Avenue, Mishawaka, Ind. 





GIFTS! Your poems on 8x10 design, for framing, 
$1.00. Extra copy 25c. Commercial quality. Poet's, 
721 Chicago Blvd, Detroit 2, Mich. 


UNUSUAL BOOKS! Free catalogs! Enterprises, 
Spring Valley 1, N. Y. 


IS THERE, ANYWHERE IN NEW YORK CITY, 
some tall, refined, lonely young maiden, who would 
care to associate with a thoughtful, educated 
young man of Episcopalian church background? 
No cosmetic glamour girls, cigarette addicts, 
cola or coffee fiends, jitterbugs, chatterboxes, nor 
bobby-soxers, as well as trouser legged amazons 
need at all bother to reply. Neither family wealth 
nor social prominence any asset, but conservatism 
in dancing, plainness and simplicity in dress, in 
manner, and in general appearance are highly de- 
sirable, also some ability to swim and some appre- 
ciation of the outdoors. Box E-2. 








MONEY Making plans. Books. Literature free. 
Science Editions House, Vida, Alabama. 


“TEN PERCENT” by James Sledge is an amazing 
book that tells ALL and the truth about agents. 
Answers all your questions: Do you need an 
agent? What he thinks of the writer and what 
he does? And what you should do. Postpaid, $1. 
Guild Publishing Co., P. O. Box 6068D, Houston 
6, Texas. 


FOR SALE—Pencil sketched girlie gag and general 
cartoons, with or without gag lines for editors, 
cartoonists, who ever wants them. Please state 
your preference, $1.00 each, postpaid. Collabo- 
rators welcome. Hobo-Jane Sams, Hobo News 
Gag-Cartoonist, 1426 No. Dak. Ave., Sioux Falls, 
South Dakota. 





ATLANTIC CITY’S latest souvenirs and_ novelties 
only $1.98. Herbert Rothman Sales. Woodbine, 
New Jersey. 


MALE, semi-pro Hollywood writer (humor), age 
29, wants to hear from young lady living in 
vicinity, willing to devote inspirational support he 
needs for success. Don Lawe, 1801 Garfield Place, 
Hollywood 28, California. 











58 WRITER’s DIGEST 


WRITERS! I NEED YOUR ASSISTANCE IN A 
RESEARCH PROJECT! I am conducting a sur- 
vey in order to obtain information on various 
aspects of free lance writing. Would you let me 
know whether you would be interested in filling 
out questionnaire? This is a serious attempt 
and I really would appreciate your assistance. 
Drop a post card to Dr. Gerald Ehrlich, City Col- 
lege of New York, 138th Street and Convent Ave- 
nue, New York 31, New York. 


NOW, BRAND NEW OPPORTUNITIES listed in 
our new, copyrighted booklet! Tells how to make 
money. Spare, full time! Copy, 25c postpaid. 


Rayco, Box 124w, Newport News, Va. 





EXPRESS YOURSELF CORRECTLY. Former Actor 
will teach you how to put over that speech or 
script lines. Full course and examples $2.00. W. 
Cressy, 31 Woburn Ave., Toronto, Canada. 





INVITE corrospondence with anyone interested in 
or afflicted with Migraines, Crestwood Acres, 





Route 1, Box 67G, Blue Island, Illinois. 
ACTIVE PARTNER wanted for small New York 
Literary Agency. Full or part-time. Box E-8. 





IN LOVE? Character analyzed and described from 
handwriting. ells you what you should know 
about yourself and your fiancee $1.00 Each analy- 
sis. John Snell, 160 W. Montcalm, Detroit 1, 
Michigan. 





YOUNG LADY, 22, would like correspondence with 
educated and unusual people. Fun loving, but 
serious. Interested in physiology. Matrimony not 
my object. Please write, Miss V. M. Wilson, Box 
171, St. Clair Shores, Michigan. 


WHAT THREE WORD WARNING, if heeded, is 
worth more than five thousand dollars to you? 
Facts, one dollar. If not satisfied, money refunded. 
E. E. Gentry. Marthaville, La. 





MANY STARS STARTED in Show-business through 
interesting letters written to Directors or Pro- 
ducers. STAGE DOOR GUIDE invites personal 
correspondence from its readers, answered by per- 
sonal letter from a Producer. Always looking for 
new talent, impossible to interview everybody 
Nationally, so, your descriptive letter is. your 
sesame. If you are interested in the Stage, Screen 
or Radio you definitely need STAGE DOOR GUIDE, 
in which, a successful Theatrical Producer reveals 


all the secrets of Show-business. Many high 
salaried jobs in the profession, beside acting— 
such as writing, directing, designing, research, 


etc. Send only $1.00 for complete, postpaid copy 
of STAGE DOOR GUIDE. Address G.P Box 
456. Dept. W. New York City. 





YOUR MAIL FORWARDED DAILY. Enclose suffi- 
cient postage and 10c for mailing. Monthly rates 
$2.00. Relay Service, P. O, Box 1803, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 





ROMANTICALLY INCLINED juvenile author would 
appreciate sincere feminine correspondence. Box 


188, Oxford, Mich. 





PLOTTO: This famous $25 book by William Wallace 








Cook, available new. Club dissolving. Complete 
with key. $8 each set. Address: Betty Isaacs, 
Room 804, 342 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y 
GHOSTWRITER—Guarantees satisfaction. ELLER, 
Box 304, Aurora, Colo. 
FOOL-PROOF BOOKLET on punctuation. Every 
problem discussed and illustrated. $1.00. Mrs. 


Marjorie Davidson, Laceyville, Penna. 


s 
GAG-WRITING, GAG-CARTOONING, Tips, markets, 
read “THE CARTOONING WORLD”, 25c copy. 
Bill Porcelli, 1239 South California, Chicago. 





ATTRACTIVE widow, excellent background, wishes 
to correspond with unattached gentleman writer, 
or professional man over fifty. If you like music, 
religion, dancing, travel, good conversationalist, 

write, Box E-7. 



































































































FOR UNUSUAL CHARACTERIZATION, Analyze 
handwriting. Illustrated course, FREE onsigue 
$1.00. Expert analyses $1.00—$2.00. STOUGH, 
2112 Park Grove, Los Angeles 7, Calif. 


MAIL ORDER BUSINESS Or tees 
oldest trade journal in the field, 53rd year. Copy 
25c. Mail Order News, Somerville 36, N. J. 


CURRENT BUYING MARKETS: A list of: 100 
filler markets 25c; 300 verse markets 50c; 60 
song publishers 25c; 100 cartoon markets 25c; 
45 greeting card verse markets 10c; 75 short- 
short markets 25c; or all for $1.25. Guild Pub- 
- aie Company, P. O. Box 6068 D, Houston 6, 

exas. 


COMPLETE 10-LESSON SHORT-SHORT STORY 
Course, by Will Heideman, author and critic, 
$2.50 postpaid. Coupon included for criticism of 
one short-short at half price. James Engle, 310 
Second Avenue West, Spencer, Iowa. 











NAME YOUR FAVORITE PERFUME. We send 
enuine article. No fancy containers. $2.00 dram, 
10 ounce, including tax. HILBOR, 117 W. 
LaSalle, South Bend, Indiana. 


AVAILABLE TO FELLOW WRITERS at special 
price of 50c a colorful, illustrated book of 85 
poems and list of where they were published. Carl 
— Snyder, 226 Jefferson St., Montgomery, 


WRITER’S YEAR BOOKS wanted ’38 to ’42. Fifty 
cents apiece. Write K. Greene, 930 Madison Ave., 
Reading, Pa. 


“HOW TO WRITE STORIES THAT SELL” by Clif- 
ton Anderson. This book’s 21 chapters show you 
how. Plotting, characters, dialogue—everything. 
Now $1.00. Standard Press, 2906 est Vernon 
Avenue, Los Angeles. 








GENTLEMAN seeks interesting feminine correspond- 
ence. He is 40, no more, tall and personable. Any 
locality. Box Z-3. 





SONGS PLUGGED by mail. 
South Homan, Chicago 23. 


Don Frankel, 1508 W. 





EXCELLENT OPPORTUNITY as 
syndicated magazine. Each member operates his 
own business. Small capital and energy essential. 
No openings for kids and drones. Small business 
Th) 3825 Tenth St., northwest, Washington 
11, Db. C. 


co-publisher of 





PERSONAL GUIDANCE—Send your problems to an 
experienced counsellor and psychic. In your own 
handwriting all details, exact time and date of 


birth. You will receive a personal analysis, un- 
usual in scope. Fee $1.00. Lillian Young, 1356 
Southeast “K” St., Washington 3, D. C. 





75 SALABLE SHORT-SHORT MARKETS for Be- 
ginners. 25c (coin). Herbert Rothman, Woodbine, 
New Jersey. 





YOUNG MAN, 28, amateur writer, homely but in- 
telligent and understanding, would like to find 
woman writer who likes to write mystery-detective 
stories, likes movies, travel, books, likes to study 
people; dislikes bars and ‘night- clubs but not a 
prude. Should be beginning writer that really 
intends to write. Object; collaboration, possible 
matrimony if possible. Vicinity of Los Angeles 
preferred but not necessary. Box E-5. 





CORSETS, COSTUMES. Wanted, literature, illustra- 
tions, experiences, anecdotes, on waspwaist. N. M. 
Studios, 236 Fairmount St., Lowell, Mass. 


NEED QUICK CASH IMMEDIATELY? “100 Spare- 
time Homework Plans.” Complete instructions, 
60 pages, 25c (coin) postpaid. Homework Pub- 
lications, Desk B, 814—44th Ave., San Francisco. 








THE WRITERS FRIEND magazine points the way. 
Copy 10c. A Haire, Box 106, New Florence, Pa. 





POETS—See your works in booklet form. It is 
economical and fast. Write today for estimates. 
The Herald, San Marcos, Texas. 
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TELEVISION NEEDS WRITERS! Your story ideas 
may be worth money! Invest $1.00 in list of 300 
markets, and get inside information on what makes 
television scripts click! Telescript, 869 N. Dear- 
born, Chicago 10. 


GHOST-WRITING—Original, authentic, no duplica- 
tion. Speeches, sermons, radio addresses and 
spots, publicity and advertising. The Bowman 
Agency, Box 449, Keyser, W. Va. 


EARN $1 to $100. Sell jokes, newsbreaks, anecdotes, 
embarrassing moments, children’s sayings, letters, 
recipes, etc. Over 100 markets and instructions 
for selling them $1. H. Haug, 1913 Rhodes, Arling- 
ton, Va. 


LETTERS ADDRESSED TO ME, in response to ad- 
vertisement: ‘Attractive Intelligent Lady, 37, 
lonely, desires correspondence with Jewish gentle- 
man,” were returned by error. Please write again. 
I’m now receiving all mail. Vivian Meller, 762 
Brady Ave., Bronx 60, N. Y. 








NEED HELP to correctly arrange material for a 
motion picture. When writing state experience and 
price. Lorne E. Pogue, 211 Baltimore St., Hunt- 
ington Beach, Calif, 





EARN money at home! Thousands do! ‘Home 
Worker Magazine” tells how. Sample, 25c. Size- 
more, Box 29, 4917 North Kostner, Chicago. 


“RUN-PROOF” preserves silks, rayons. Prevents 
hosiery, lingerie runs. 35 cents in coin. Postpaid. 
Hilbor, 117 W. LaSalle, South Bend, Indiana. 


SAMPLE COPY FREE. The Idea Exchange, Box 332, 
Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin. 


ATTENTION MUSIC WRITERS—Want Lyrics for 
~~ aaa D. Smith, P. O. Box 193, San Diego 
3, Calif. 


IF YOU LIKE TO INVENT things on paper, you 
may have an immediate income up to $2,000 a year, 
supplying ideas for simple conveniences for the 
home, garden, workshop, office, playground, etc. 
Special markets pay cash for ideas only. No 
patents needed. Postcard bring particulars. C. 
Hendrickson, Argyle 18-A, Wisconsin. 


3,000 NEW AND USED Correspondence Courses, 
books. List, 10c. Books and courses bought, sold, 
rented. Thomas Reid, Plymouth, Pa. 


YOUNG MAN with finesse, will satisfy woman who 
can use a university graduate, 34, practically born 
to the purple. Free and unencumbered. Will travel 
or reside anywhere. Box 1962. 870—7th Ave., 














YOUR STORIES don’t sell? Mine do. For a 3c 
stamp I’ll give you a pointer that may help you 
sell, too. Frank Morris, 622 West Park, Ontario, 
California. 


MAIL ORDER BUSINESS can be your Future! Same 
as hundreds advertising in magazines, using 
mailing-lists or both. “How To Build Your Own 
Mail Order Business”, noted Specialist’s 10,000- 
word Treatise, shows—step-by-step—how to make 
it pay, on small-capital-start. 25c, postpaid. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. Maupin & Maupin, LaFayette 
3P, Indiana. 


CONFIDENTIAL HANDWRITING ANALYSES; send 
sample, stamped envelope, 50c. Molly, 11421 Ohl- 
man, Cleveland 8, Ohio. 


JUST ONE CARTOON IDEA will pay you $10 or 
more. Two years ago I was an insurance inves- 
tigator. Now I’m a cartoon gagwriter just because 
I struck upon an easy system HOW to create gags 
for cartoonists. My cartoons have appeared in 37 
different publications, including Saturday Evening 
Post, Collier’s, Liberty, Esquire, etc. That theory 
about you have to “born a gagwriter,” I don’t 
believe. It’s the SYSTEM that counts and I'll 
Prove it in detail for $10—just the cost of ONE 
idea you sell. And I'll tell you HOW to sell IT, 
and many others. Remit to A. MONTAVON, 4427 
Beacon St., Chicago 40. 


YOU’LL WRITE salable humor after reading Don 
Frankel’s amazing course in gagwriting. Interest- 
ing details and 48-page jokebook, 10c. Don Frankel, 
wb, 1508 South Homan, Chicago 23. 


JUNE, 
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EX-“G.1.”; 5’4”; 25; single; personable; good look- 
ing (I’ve heard); attending college preparatory to 
advertising career; student writer (have sold); 
lover of music, art, books and the out-doors; not 
lonely, but sincerely interested in meeting stimu- 
lating young lady, 20-25, of like proportions, back- 
ground and interests (preferably, but not neces- 
sarily, near Wisconsin). Object: same as any 
acquaintance-ship. Answer, Box E-6. 





PUBLISHING: Investor or Partner, active or silent. 
Have you the cash? I have the goods. Here is 
an opportunity to invest in an unusual book spe- 
cialty of proven merit. A story for combating 
intolerance. The time is ripe for it. A new idea 
with no competition. Ready for promotion but 
capital of $5,000 is needed. Unlimited financial 
possibilities. Powell, 318 West 135th St., New 
York City. . 


DYNAMIC SPIRITUAL POWER with Healing and 
Prosperity. Success. Stamp for reply. F, A. 
Smith, O.D., Sterling, Ill. 


FORTY DOLLARS A MONTH WRITING FILLERS, 
facts, figures, methods, markets, 25c. “The Pay 
Side of Poetry Writing” tells how and where to 
sell poems, examples and over 200 paymarkets, 
50c. “The Rural Writer, Reporter and _ corre- 
spondent Plan” gets you checks from small publi- 
cations; 25c. Gloria Press, 19264 Bonsallo, Los 
Angeles 7, Calif. 





SENSATIONAL EXPOSE for sophisticates only! 
Send 3c stamp for particulars. Box 392, West- 
field 4, New Jersey. 





PROFESSIONAL PLOTTING WILL HELP YOU 
SELL. Writecraft, with 12 years experience edi- 
torial writing, selling background, will develop 
your story idea into a powerfully plotted, emotion- 
ally appealing, balanced professional outline. We 
plot for selling writers and can help you. Send 
your story idea and $3.00. We will do the rest, 
guaranteeing satisfaction. Write, Writecraft, Box 
202, Chicago Heights, Ill. 





WANT WOMAN BUSINESS PARTNER of ability. 
Under 37. Possible Matrimony. Box 60, Sugar- 
house, Utah. 





YOUNG EXPERIENCED ARTIST-CARTOONIST de- 
sires free-lance work. Humorous illustrations, car- 
toons, pretty girls, hand lettering, etc. Guaran- 
teed to please or don’t pay me. Jimmy Timmons, 
Jr., Cedarville, New Jersey. 





SELLING WRITER offers wailing wall! Send quarter, 
stamp, let down hair. Encouragement may help. 
Box 14, Richards, Mo. 





FOR SALE—Used N.I1.A. Course with Supplementary 
Fiction Guide, lectures and binder, $30. Write: 
eg 4 Weinstock, 2140 Cruger Avenue, Bronx 
60, N. Y. 





PERSONAL PROBLEMS ANALYZED by Handwrit- 
ing Psychology, and constructive ideas given. 
Write fully.“$2. Mrs. Emelyn L. Petersen, 6044 
Dorchester, Chicago 37, Illinois. 


ATTRACTIVE GIRL TWINS, 21, A.B., good sense 
of humor, desire correspondence with two men, 
preferably twins. “The Twins”, 405 Hayward 
Avenue, Ames, Iowa. 





IF YOU CAN COPY OR TRACE simple cartoons, 
you may earn up to $35.00 weekly, spare or full 
time, home or office, in a New Duplicating Service 
for Advertisers. Your name on a postcard will 
bring full particulars. Cartoon-Ad-Service, Argyle 
18A, Wisconsin. 





SONGWRITERS—Write Perfect Song Poems—Order 
Song Lyric Diagrams, and the Art of Songwriting. 
$1.00. Leland Brown, Salem 2, Indiana. 





THE PLOT BOOK—Make your own. Create original 
plots from published stories without plagiarizing. 
Folio shows how. Solves plot problems. Price 50c. 
Also short features that sell quickly, where to get, 
how to write, where to sell, 25c. Writecraft, Box 
202, Chicago Heights, IIl. 
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WRITER’S DIGEST 


WRITERS MARKET 











Quality Magazines 


The Virginia Quarterly Review. 1 West Range, 
Charlottesville, Virginia. Charlotte Kohler, Man- 
aging Editor. Issued quarterly; 75c a copy; 
$3.00 a year; $5.00 for 2 years. “We use excel- 
lent short stories of any type, 3000 to 7000 
words. Articles used must have long-range value 
as well as short-range interest. Buy poetry, but 
no photographs. Report in not less than two 
weeks, Pay good rates, on publication.” 


Women’s Magazines 


Independent Woman, 1819 Broadway, New 
York City 23. Frances Maule, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 15c a copy; $1.50 a year. Official 
publication of the National Federation of Busi- 
ness and Professional Women’s Clubs. Members 
of the Federation receive the magazine in con- 
sideration of their dues. “We use articles, of 
not more than 1800 words, of special interest to 
business and professional women who, as -‘mem- 
bers of the Federation, are carrying out a definite 
program of study and action on national and 
international affairs, business advancement and 
increased opportunities for women, up-grading 
of individual skills and personal development. 
Buy brief poems dealing with topics having 
interest to our specialized group. No love poems ; 
some seasonal. Photographs also bought. Report 
usually within 2 to 3 weeks. Payment is from 
$2.00 for a short verse to $35.00 for an 1800- 
word article.” 


Second Class Magazines 


Organic Gardening, Emmaus, Pennsylvania. 
J. I. Rodale and Dr. H. K. Meyer, Editors. 
Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $2.50 a year. “We 
use 1500-word articles on gardening questions, 
but contact editors first. Buy photographs, but 
no fiction or poetry. Report within a week, Pay- 
ment varies with quality, on acceptance.” 


Sport and Outdoor Magazines 


Skating, 30 Huntington Avenue, Boston 16, 
Massachusetts. Mrs. Theresa Weld Blanchard, 
Editor. Issued 6 times a year; 50c a copy; $2.00 
a year. “We use articles pertaining to amateur 
ice figure skating of instructive or newsworthy 
nature; best length, 700 to 1500 words. Good 


action skating pictures used, with credit line. 
Poetry used occasionally as fillers. No payment.” 

Western Sportsman, 3303 Bridle Path, Austin, 
Texas. Joe Austell Small, Editor. Issued bi- 
monthly; 15c a copy; 7 issues $1.00. “We use 
virile outdoor stories and articles of the real 
West on hunting, fishing and closely related 
subjects. Big game hunting, exciting adventures 
with bears, off-trail subjects (but these must be 
sufficiently compelling to warrant only slight 
hunting and fishing treatment), humor, one 
short-short story per issue, photos, cartoons. Re- 
member, it’s a he-man’s magazine. Payment is 
according to value of material.” 


Popular Mechanics and Science 
Magazines 


Atom, 1950 Curtis Street, Denver 2, Colorado. 
James Ferguson, Editor. Issued quarterly; 25c a 
copy. “We use material that presents the funda- 
mentals of science in a non-technical way for the 
average layman who is interested in science but 
has had little or no training in the subject. We 
want articles dealing with some phase of science 
that will stimulate popular interest; interviews 
with leading personalities in science; articles 
about the work and lives of famous scientists, 
either contemporary or earlier; page fillers. Arti- 
cles should be from 1500 ta 3000 words; page 
fillers from 100 to 300 words. Material must be 
authentic in all details and deal with actual 
science. Metaphysical interpretations of science 
and the universe are not desired. Any necessary 
illustrations, rough or finished diagrams, charts, 
etc., should be included with the manuscript. 
Overstocked on poetry.. Report usually within 7 
days. Payment is lc a word and up on articles 
and fillers; photographs, diagrams, charts, etc., 
will be paid for according to merit. Payment on 
acceptance.” 


Horse Magazines 


The American Albino, Butte, Nebraska. Ruth 
Thompson, Editor. Issued quarterly; 25c a copy. 
“We can only use articles on the American Al- 
bino or the snow-white pink-skinned horse. No 
payment.” 

Buckeye Horseman, Suite 6, Union Block, 
Chillicothe, Ohio. Winona Lewis Alley, Editor. 
Issued monthly ; 35c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We 
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cater to owners of show horses of all breeds. Use 
stories with the horse show world background ; 
stories about show horses written by authors who 
know saddle horses of various breeds, the ver- 
nacular of the horse world, and know what they 
are writing about. Would jike some human in- 
terest in the stories. Word limit, 1000 to 2000 
words, with 1500 words as the ideal length. This 
does not mean that a few stories or articles of 
greater length will not be accepted, but these 
will be the exceptions, not the rule. Also feature 
articles, properly illustrated with pictures that 
pack a punch; the kind featured in Sunday Mag- 
azine Section of Newspapers. Photographs used 
only with articles. Do not usually use poetry, but 
will consider good poems about horses. Report 
in one week. Rates vary, according to merit; 
lc to 3c a word (4c for a super story), on ac- 
ceptance.” 

Horse and Fockey, Box 31, Van Nuys, Cali- 
fornia. Charles Hall, Editor. Issued monthly; 
25c a copy; $2.50 a year, “We use articles on 
systems and methods of playing races by expe- 
rienced players only. Buy a few photographs, 
very little poetry, and no fiction. Report in two 
weeks or less. Payment is Yc a word, on ac- 
ceptance.” 





BOOK AUTHORS 


COMPLIMENT OF THE 
MONTH: “Naturally | am 
most pleased with the unex- 
pectedly large advance which 
you have arranged for," writes 
one of my newer book authors. 
"A $750 advance is pretty 
close to tops, isn't it?" 
LATEST: Latest royalty check 
for a west coast author—for a 
six months period—from Doubleday, Doran, well over 
$2,000. | remember starting this writer off a few 
years ago, her first sale bringing $150. 

YOU AND THIS BOOK MARKET: Through the years | have 
placed more first novels, and first non-fiction books than | 
can keep track of. | am receiving so many calls that | 
can't list them here—but I'll be glad to see your book 
lengths (mystery, straight novel or non-fiction) at no obli- 
gation to you. 


The work of my authors appears on the list of such houses 
as DUTTON, DODD-MEAD, APPLETON, DOUBLEDAY, 
NORTON, VANGUARD, FUNK & WAGNALLS, SIMON & 
SCHUSTER, LONGMANS-GREEN, DAVID McKAY, MOR- 
ROW, PHOENIX, ARCADIA, GREENBERG, and many 
others. | shall be glad to discuss your book project (com- 
plete or in outline form) at no obligation to you. 
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Every time you look over the fence at what 
you imagine is the greener pasture on the 
other side you turn your back on the green- 
backs in your own garden. The writer who 
enjoys those greener pastures didn't get them 
by spending his time looking at someone 
» He did what you should be doing— 
found out what he had, learned how to make 
the most of it. 

And here's how: In three days of the week 
we go to press, | have received $1,000 for a 
mystery, $500 for a feature to the new mag- 
azine HOLIDAY, $450 for a novelette, $300 
for another novelette—and arranged a $500 
book advance. ! guided these authors. And 
in YOUR own life, in YOUR own background, 
there is more story and article material than 
you dream of—material that only YOU 
can use. 

That's why not only individuals—but groups— 
come back for more. The secretary of the Utica 
Writers’ Group has just written: "If you recall two 
years ago you judged our annual short story contest 
. .. we realized the value of the stiff criticism, so 
well, in fact, that two of the stories were rewritten 
and since sold. For that reason we voted unanimously 
to seek your services again." 


WHERE YOU COME IN 

TELL ME ABOUT YOURSELF when you send me your 
manuscripts—as my selling authors did. Let me show 
you the marketable material in\ your own background. 
Once | decide where your true talent lies, we go to town 
—which is why | have made sales for my writers to the 
SATURDAY EVENING POST, COLLIER'S, ESQUIRE, 
WOMAN'S HOME COMPANION, AMERICAN, THIS WEEK 
and other top outfits, plus, of course, the pulps, the 
confessions, the feature and the specialized markets. 
My sales commission is 10%. After | make a couple of 
sales for you | drop ail fees. My rates for personal 
detailed analysis, suggested revi- 
sion, and experienced marketing 
of your manuscripts are: $1 per ty 
thousand words for the first 3,000 of 
any script; 50c per thousand words 
thereafter. Remember that my work 
with thousands of authors has made 
every one of your writing difficul- 
ties familiar to me. Send me your 
best manuscript now and be sure 
to tell me about yourself.* 

*My Zone Number is 17. 


A. L. FIERST 





Literary Agent 


545 Fifth Avenue New York 
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WRITER’s DIGEST 





Dramatize Your Unsold Fiction 


into plays for the vast amateur markets (high schools 
and colleges). A well paid field. Learn from | a selling 
playwright, who _is not a “has been” or a “professor 
who never sold.’ My book “Writing For the Amateur 
Stage’’ shows you, step by step, how to cash in. Price 
$3, including One Year Consultation Privilege. Money 
back guarantee, 


Clark Willard, P. O. Box 669, Fontene, Calif. 


MANUSCRIPTS 


Neatly and Accurately Typed with 
Minor Editing. 
Fifty Cents Per Thousand Words 


WINEY LANDIS 
1365 Kennedy St., N. W., Washington, D, C, 











MANUSCRIPTS WANTED 


Original material, from fillers to 2500 words. Non- 
controversial for newsstand monthly. Slanted to 
90% reader family appeal. Based on progress 
for individual, family or community, on Health, 
Child Care, Psychology, Beauty, Fashions, Home- 
making, Home Building, Small Business ideas, etc., 
Hobbies, Quizzes, Gags. Pay Ic to 3c per 
accepted wordage. Cartoons to $6. 


John G. Finch, Editor, March of Progress 
DEPT. B, 542 S$. DEARBORN CHICAGO 5 


CHECK A DAY! 


Cash in on the enormous demand for magazine fillers. 
“CHECK A DAY FOR FILLERS” shows how to “hit 
upon”’ ideas, how to gather material and how to write 
and sell these short articles up to 10c per word. This 
guide furnishes 365 subjects—one a day for year!—and 
gives markets. Special, 50c. You ER need “$200 A 
MONTH WITH YOUR “= ERA,’ “must” for article 
writers and camera fans. 


ANK A. ‘DICKSON 
808 Elizabeth St., Anderson, S. C. 











YOUR POEMS WILL SELL 


My pupils rank tops in magazine and volume publication, 
and in anthology and other poetry contests. This nation- 
wide record improves constantly. For 25 years I have 
taught poets, versifiers, songwriters how to perfect and 
get the fullest returns from their verse, includin 
my work as instructor in versification at New York 
University and William and Mary College. Most of 
my work with private pupils ranging from beginners 
to Pulitzer Prize winners, is done by correspondence. My 
Unabridged Rhyming Dictionary ($3.07) and Poet’s Hand- 
book ($2.60) are now standard. hy neglect longer the 
many profits from versification? Write today; you are 
unfair to yourself to delay longer. Send $1 for trial criti- 


cism of 1 poem. 
BOZENKILL 


CLEMENT WOOD DELANSON, N. Y 








WRITERS OF SONG POEMS 


Send your best poems, any RR for Free Examina- 
tion and outstanding offer. © obligation). Write 


for Free Instructive Booklet i: Bm opportunities. 
Recordings Furnished. 


UNITED MUSIC SERVICE 


408-B North High St., Salem, Indiana 


1946 MARKET FOLIOS 


100 Paying Markets for Poems and 7s. . .25¢ 

100 Paying Markets for Humor and Cartoons. . .25¢ 

100 Paying Markets for Fillers and Items....... 25¢ 

50 Paying Markets for Short-Short Stories..... 25¢ 
Selling tips, submitting instructions included. 
TYPING, REVISION, CRITICISM SERVICES 

HARRY BIERMAN 
185 Lexington Ave., Dept. D, New York 16, N, Y. 
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Juvenile and Young People’s Magazines 


The Open Road for Boys, 136 Federal Street, 
Boston 10, Massachusetts. Nathan B. Lincoln, 
Managing Editor; Don Samson, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 15c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We use 
long and short stories of interest to teen-age boys; 
especially short-shorts from 700 to 1200 words. 
Must have point worth stating. Also in the 
market for ‘how-to-do-it’ articles, any length; 
articles on science, crafts, outstanding boys. We 
buy photographs, and also want picture-stories. 
Occasionally use poetry. Report in one week. 
Rates vary, depending on quality, not length. 
Payment on acceptance.” 

The Young Catholic Messenger, 124 E. Third 
Street, Dayton 2, Ohio. Don Sharkey, Editor. 
Issued weekly during school year; $1.00 a year. 
“We use short stories for seventh and eighth 
grade children ; 2000 words maximum, the shorter 
the better. Strong plot, no obvious moralizing, 
with characters the age of our readers or slightly 
older, never younger. Also serials of not more 
than six installments, 1000 words per each in- 
stallment. Strong plot, suspense at end of each 
installment. Other requirements same as short 
stories, Use articles interesting enough to attract 
the kids, containing enough information to have 
educational value, short enough to fit our limited 
space ; about 800 words maximum. Occasionally 
buy photographs, mostly with articles, and a 
little poetry. Report within three weeks. Pay- 
ment is $50.00 minimum for short stories, $100.00 
to $300.00 for serials, 2c a word minimum for 
articles, 50c a line for poetry.” 


Pet Magazines 


Kennel’ Crier, Box 405, Babylon, New York. 
C. Wheaton Walter, Editor. Issued monthly; 
15c a copy; $1.50 a year. Newspaper for dog 
lovers. “We use short-shorts not over 200 words, 
if excellent, and scientific articles not too tech- 
nically written. Also poetry about dogs if very 
unusual and good, not more than four verses. Re- 
port in a few days. Payment is 2¥%c a word for 
short-shorts and 10c a line for poetry, on pub- 
lication.” 

Our Dogs Magazine, 551 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City 17. Charles C. Brennig, Editor. Issued 
quarterly ; 5c a copy. “We use humorous stories 
about dogs. Also 1000-1500-word articles with 
full copyright. Buy photographs and poetry. Re- 
port in 10 days to 2 weeks. Payment is $5.00 to 
$75.00, on publication.” 

Our Dumb Animals, 180 Longwood Avenue, 
Boston 15, Massachusetts. W. A. Swallow, Edi- 
tor. Issued monthly; 10c a copy; $1.00 a year. 
“We use articles and essays on any subject deal- 
ing with animals, especially those with humane 
{mport. Human interest and current event items 
are particularly needed. Manuscripts dealing with 
oddities of animal life and natural history are 
also acceptable. Articles should be accompanied 
by good illustrations (photographs or drawings) 
whenever possible. Brief, concise prose is de- 
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sired. We suggest 300-400 words. In any case, 
articles over 600 words cannot be accepted, Sto- 
ries of a fictional nature are seldom used. Oc- 
casionally one written for children may be ac- 
cepted. Verse about animals should be short. 
We suggest from 4 to 16 lines, Photographs 
should be sharp, depicting: either domestic ani- 
mals or wild animals in their natural surround- 
ings. There is no objection to children or adults 
appearing with the animals. Photographers should 
strive for pictures that tell a story of animal life, 


* although a limited number of portraits are ac- 


ceptable. Drawings should be of the line variety, 
but an occasional wash drawing may be accepted. 
Subjects needed are the same as in the above 
category. Report in two weeks, Payment is 
%,c a word for articles and stories, on accept- 
ance; $1.00 and up for photographs and draw- 
ings ; $1.00 and up for acceptable verse.” 


Poetry Magazines 


Crossing the Span, 4036 N. 11th Street, St. 
Louis 7, Missouri. Joseph Hoffman, Editor. Is- 
sued 5 times yearly; 10c a copy. “‘We use news 
of activities of organizations and groups; brief 
comments on news and events and brief informa- 
tive letters; market needs; news of poets and 
writers; hints on how to sell—how you sold your 
poem, story or book; reviews of poetry books by 
new and young poets. Also use reprints from 
poetry magazines and newspaper poetry columns. 
No payment.” 

Vespers, 966 E. 25th Street, Paterson 3, N. J. 
Henry Picola, Editor. Issued quarterly; $1.00 a 
copy; $3.00 a year. “We prefer love sonnets in 
the manner of Edna St. Vincent Millay’s ‘Fatal 
Interview’; and religious sonnets with a good 
message. In addition to poetry, we-use book re- 
views from 3000 to 5000 words. Contributions 
should be typewritten, and cannot be returned 
or acknowledged. Manuscripts not accepted 
within two weeks fmay be considered rejected. 
Payment is $5.00 to $10.00. for reviews; $1.00 
and up for poetry. For the best quatrain pub- 
lished during the year, $50.00.” 


Little Magazines 


Accent, 102 University Station, Urbana, IIli- 
nois, Kerker Quinn, Editor. Issued quarterly ; 
30c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We use stories of 
high quality up to 10,000 words. Also literary 
criticism, especially on 20th-century subjects, up 
to 10,000 words. Poetry used, but no photo- 
graphs. Report in three weeks. Nominal pay- 
ment, on publication.” 

Books Abread, Norman, Oklahoma. Roy Tem- 
ple House, Editor. Issued quarterly; 50c a copy ; 
$2.00 a year; $3.00 for 2 years. “We use 2000- 
word articles on contemporary writers and lite- 
rary movements in languages other than English. 
We print a little ‘bookish’ poetry. No fiction or 
photographs. Report in 30 days. Payment only 
in copies of the magazine.” 

Decade of Short Stories Magazine, 2952 Belden 
Avenue, Chicago 47, Illinois. Lee Lukes, Editor. 
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VIRGINIA SLAUGHTER 


Six years editor 
national writer's magazine 


Constructive, practical 
criticism of mss. Indi- 
vidual assignments and 
training for beginning 
writers. Personal collab- 
orations. Free reading 
and report on novels. 


RATES: 90c per 1000 words to 5000; 50c 
per 1000 thereafter. 


PROFESSIONAL 
INDIVIDUAL 
TRAINING 
FOR WRITERS 


Cincinnati Classes 


Write for information concerning beginner’s 
course and personal collaboration. 


All mss, except novels, returned within 
10 days, 


VIRGINIA SLAUGHTER 


574-D Terrace Ave., Cincinnati 20, Ohio 





MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Efficiently, Neatly, Promptly. Minor correc- 
tions in grammar, spelling, and punctuation. 
One carbon. 
50c per Thousand Words 


LUCILE WYNN, 458—60th St., Oakland, Calif. 


POISE AND PERSONALITY 


2 essentials for successful living are yours once you 
complete the... 


J & A Personality Course 


includes intensive study of Posture and Poise, Voice and 
Diction, etc. 





For information, write: 
2366 Potomac Ave., Pittsburgh (16) Pa. 
Special courses “in radio technique and script writing. 


A ‘MUST FOR THE WRITER'S SHELF! 
No. 1 Booklet In Our Writer’s Series 


DEVELOP YOUR PLOTS 


A former lecturer on short-story writing thoroughly dis- 
cusses the subject of Plotting, giving many illustrative 
suggestions on how to develop your short-story plots. 
plots. 

The WRITER’S SERIES will comprise 5 large booklets, 
each containing material written by experts in the writing 
field. Subsequent booklets, to appear at approximately one 
month intervals, will deal with Characterization, Narra- 
tion, Suspense, etc. 

GET EACH BOOKLET AS IT COMES TO PRINT! 
Price 35¢ (please, no stamps) 


(remaining booklets to be same price) 


PEARCE PUBLISHING CO. of CANADA 
1020 Assumption St. Windsor, Ontario, Canada 
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A STROKE OF LUCK? 


There’s more to successful writing than that. Talent plus 
competent editorial and sales service are all the luck an 
author needs. You supply the talent—we the service. NO 
CHARGE FOR READING so send your manuscript to 
HOPE STUART ASSOCIATES 
Literary Agency 
516 Fifth Avenue, New York 18, New York 











SALT LAKE MANUSCRIPT BUREAU 


Typing Service. Best in the West. Novels and Short 
Stories. 50 cts. per 1000 words. 10% off over 10,000 words. 
Poetry, 2 cts. a line—Lyrics, 25 cts. apiece. Minor cor- 
rection in Spelling and Grammar. Carbon Copy free. We 
pay return postage. 


MERWIN A. SANDERS, Mgr. 
32 West Zane Ave., Salt Lake City 3, Utah 


WRITER’s DIGEST 














WRITING FOR THE JUVENILES 


is easy, profitable and pleasant. The largest market open 
to beginning writers, and the only one where you can EARN 
AS YOU LEARN! One of my graduates sells more than 
$100 worth of stories and articles monthly. My special 
course of instruction in WRITING FOR THE JUVENILE 
MAGAZINES teaches everything it is necessary to know. 
Write for terms. Mention Writer’s Digest. 


MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 
23 GREEN STREET WOLLASTON 70, 


NEW 
SCIENTIFIC METAPHYSICS 


VIVID, FORCEFUL, SINCERE PRESENTATION 


Blend your will with the Universal. 
Test your dynamic possibilities. 
Why struggle? Dare to live Splendidly. 


MASS. 








Send for free information. 


ONE WORLD EXTENSION COURSE 
Box 717, Dept. W Topeka, Kansas 


Song Poems Set to Music 


Send your poems of all types to a thoroughly 
trained and well-known composer. More than 
200 of my Songs have been accepted for pub- 
lication. Details of Collaboration Agreement 
will be sent, should your material be adapt- 
able to music. 


J. CHAS. McNEIL 


A. B. Master of Music 
510-M So. Alexandria, Los Angeles 5, Calif. 
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THE MYSTERIOUS WORLD 
WITHIN YOU 


Those strange feelings of intuition and premo- 
nition are the urges of your inner self. Within 
you there is a world of unlimited power. Learn 
to use it and you can do the right thing at the 


right time and realize a life of happiness and 
abundance. Send for new, FREE, SEALED 
BOOK that tells how you may receive these 


Address: Scribe E. K. A. 


THE ROSICRUCIANS 
SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA 


teachings. 
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Issued quarterly; 25c a copy. “We use short 
stories only, 1000 to 4000 words. Interested in 
publishing the work of new young writers. On 
rejections, we try to help the writer by giving a 
short criticism on why his material was not ac- 


ceptable. No payment.” 
Different, Rogers,: Arkansas. Lilith Lorraine, 
Editor. Issued bi-monthly; 35c a copy; $2.00 a 


year. “We use short stories, 2500 to 3000 words, 
that are really ‘different’ as to style and subject 
matter. We especially need distinctive love sto- 
ries, fantasy stories and animal stories in which 
the author escapes from regimented plots and 
from imitative styles. We can use 400 to 800- 
word articles concerning children who are gen- 
iuses in any field, ‘behind-the-scenes’ revelations 
on politics, practical ideas for the improvement 
of our educational system or for the strengthen- 
ing of our cultural ties with other nations, and 
sound plans for an enduring world peace. Poems 
must be idealistic, technically sound, highly origi- 
nal in style and thought-content, dynamically 
simple and sincerely written, with no involved 
sentence ‘structure, and of strong yet restrained 
emotional appeal. No escapism, pollyannism, 
preaching, atheism, or incoherent experimental- 
ism. Limit 20 lines. Very rarely buy photo- 
graphs. Immediate reports. Payment is $5.00 
per story, and we give free criticism on each 
rejected story, revisions for those that we can 
accept with revision, and marketing suggestions 
for stories not suited to us that may be suited 
to other markets; $1.00 for each article accepted ; 
$1.00 each for ten best poems per issue, with 
$25.00 yearly prize for best of year.” 


Matrix, 1573 First Avenue, New York City 28. 
Joseph Moskovitz, Frank Brookhouser, J. M. 
MacDonald, Editors. Issued quarterly; 25c a 
copy. “We use distinctive stories, sketches, chap- 
ters of books, and poetry, any length, Special 
attention to new writers. Articles are assigned. 
Report in about two weeks. Payment in copies 
of magazine only.” 

Sanctuary Magazine, Gould Place, Syracuse 8, 
New York, has suspended publication. 

South Atlantic Quarterly, Durham, North Car- 
W. T. Laprade, Editor. Issued quarterly; 
75c a copy. “We use articles on current ques- 
tions ; historical and literary articles. No fiction, 
poetry, or photographs. Report in several weeks. 
Payment is $2.00 per printed page, on publica- 
tion.” 

The Span, 4036 N. 11th Street, St. Louis 7, 
Missouri. Joseph Hoffman, Editor. Issued 5 
times yearly; 35c a copy. “We use short stories 
of social significance up to 2500 words, and arti- 
cles on social science, religion, economics, labor, 
the arts, education, etc., with a progressive view, 
up to 2500 words. Also want social poetry with 
current interest, rhymed or free, up to 60 lines; 
shorter lyrics are especially desired. No photo- 
graphs. Report in two weeks. No payment.” 

Thought, Fordham University, New York City 
58. Gerald Groveland Walsh, Editor. Issued 
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quarterly ; $1.25 a copy. “We use 4000 to 6000- 
word articles by highly competent academic 
authorities. No fiction or photos used, No pay- 
ment for articles except the bound reprints.” 


Pulp Magazines 


Chief Detective, 512 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City 18. Raymond W. Porter, Editor. Issued 
quarterly; 25c a copy. “We use all lengths of 
detective stories up to 15,000 words. No articles, 
photographs or poetry. Report in two wecks. 
Payment is 1c a word and up, on acceptance.” 

Doc Savage Magazine, 122 E. 42nd Street, 
New York City 17. B. Rosmond, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 15c a copy; $1.50 a year. “We use 
1000 to 10,000-word adventure stories, well- 
plotted and with good characterizations. No arti- 
cles, photographs or poetry. Report in two weeks. 
Payment is 1c a word and up, on acceptance.” 

Ellery Queen’s Mystery Magazine, 570 Lexing- 
ton Avenue, New York City 22. Ellery Queen, 
Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $3.00 a 
year. “We use crime and detective stories, any 
type but supernatural; 3000 to 10,000 words, 
plus an occasional short-short. No articles, photo- 
graphs or poetry. Report in two weeks to a 
month. Payment is $150.00 and up, on accept- 
ance.” 

Gem Detective, 512 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City 18. Raymond W. Porter, Editor. Issued 
quarterly; 25c a copy. “We use all lengths of 
detective stories up to 15,000 words. No articles, 
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photographs or poetry. Report in two weeks. 
Payment is 1c a word and up, on acceptance.” 

Prize Western, 512 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City 18. Raymond W. Porter, Editor, Issued 
quarterly; 25c a copy. “We use all lengths of 
western stories up to 15,000 words. No articles, 
photographs or poetry. Report in two weeks. 
Payment is lc a word and up, on acceptance.” 

Scientific Detective, 1745 Broadway, New York 
City 19. Dorothy Dattner, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 25c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We use 
2000 to 6000-word detective stories emphasizing 
the solution of crime in feasible manner. The 
actual detection, scientifically, is to be stressed: 
deduction, analysis, clues, etc. No photographs 
or poetry. Report in two weeks. Payment is Yc 
a word, on acceptance.” 

The Shadow Magazine, 122 E. 42nd Street, 
New York City 17. B. Rosmond, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 15c a copy; $1.50 a year. “We use 
1000 to 10,000-word detective stories, well-plotted 
and with good characterizations. No articles, 
photographs or poetry. Report in two weeks. 
Payment is 1c a word and up, on acceptance.” 

Startling Detective, 1501 Broadway, New York 
City 18. Sam Schneider, Editor. Issued monthly; 
15c a copy; $1.80 a year. “We use no fiction. 
All material is factual. Principally, we use stories 
on solved murder cases. Solutions should be 
accomplished through good detective work, dra- 
matically presented. Stories should have sus- 
pense, mystery, drama and characterization. Also 
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BEGINNING 
WRITERS! 


GREETING CARDS are easy 
to write ...IF you know how! 


I am offering a six-weeks’ course in 
GREETING CARD TECHNIQUE. 
Your work will be carefully analyzed, 
your errors constructively corrected, and 
your style professionalized. I employ no 
printed form lessons; all dealings are 
individual. 

The cost for this service is $12—the price 
of twenty-four salable lines! 

I BACK UP MY COURSE with a 
money-back guarantee in the event of 
your dissatisfaction. 


MY QUALIFICATIONS? 
I list them below: 

1. | am a former staff member of 
Hall Bros., Inc. 

2. | am former editor of The Para- 
mount Line, Inc. 

3. I have written and SOLD literally 
thousands of greeting card verses, 
for rates ranging from 50c to 
$1.00 per line. 

4. 1 am currently selling my own 
material on contract, assignment, 
and straight free-lance. 

If you are interested in cashing checks for 


salable verses, write me NOW! You will re- 
ceive your first lesson by return mail. 


RAYMOND STARK 
GREETING CARD ANALYST 
























Raymond Stark, 
P. O. Box 1072 
Manitou Springs, Colo. 

I am enclosing $12.00, for which I am enti- 
tled to your six-weeks’ course in GREETING 
CARD TECHNIQUE. It is understood my 
money will be refunded after the first lesson 
if I am not satisfied. 


Name a, RI Tee ee Ee 


Address 
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need stories following essentially the pattern 
given above concerning other types of crimes, 
Lengths from 500 to 6000 words. Query editor 
first before submitting. We buy photographs, 
Report in two weeks. Payment for stories up to 
1000 words is 5c a word, on acceptance ; longer 
stories, 3c a word, on acceptance; $5.00 per 
photo, on publication.” 

Ten Detective Aces, 67 W. 44th Street, New 
York City 19. A. A. Wyn, Editor; Donald A. 
Wollheim, Managing Editor. Issued bi-monthly ; 
10c a copy; 60c a year. “We feature ten stories 
an issue, of which two are novelettes and eight 
are short stories. Novelettes, which are preferably 
good action-mystery, run from 8,000 to 10,000 
words. Short stories fall into two categories: 
3500-5500 words, which are action-detective sto- 
ries; 1200-3000 words, mystery short-shorts. Our 
emphasis is on action, with detective or law- 
officer working up a sweat to solve the crime. 
Locale: U.S.A.; time, the present. No gang 
yarns, however. No articles, photographs or po- 
etry. Report in two weeks, Payment is 1c a word 
and up, on acceptance.” 

10-Story Detective, 67 W. 44th Street, New 
York City, 19. A. A. Wyn, Editor; Donald A. 
Wollheim, Managing Editor. Issued monthly; 
10c a copy; 60c a year. “We feature ten stories 
in an issue, of which two are novelettes and eight 
are short stories. Novelettes run from 8,000 to 
10,000 words. Short stories fall into two cate- 
gories: 3500 to 5500 words for action-detective 
stories; 1200 to 3000 words for mystery short- 
shorts. Emphasis is on action-detective tales, 
generally involving a detective (private or city) 
or other law-officer undergoing a little risk and 
personal danger to solve the crime. Locale: 
U.S.A.; time, the present. No gang yarns, no 
sex crimes. No articles, photographs or poetry. 
Report in two weeks, Payment is 1c a word and 
up, on acceptance.” 


Greeting Card Verse Publishers 


Gartner and Bender, Inc., 1104 S. Wabash 
Avenue, Chicago 5, Illinois. Miss Janice Trimble, 
Editor. “Our current needs are for Birthday and 
Everyday verse (conventional, relative, and, es- 
pecially, good humorous verse). Verses should 
be 4 or 8 lines and should contain a wish and/or 
compliment. Payment is 50c a line, on accept- 
ance.” 

Messenger Corporation, Auburn, Indiana, L. 
Leroy Close, Editor. “We have for several years 
purchased greeting card verse from free-lance 
writers, but have discontinued the practice.” 

Paramount Line, Inc., 109 Summer Street, 
Providence 1, Rhode Island. Catherine Curran, 
Editor. “Our present needs are for Everyday 
and Easter verse, not more than 8 lines long. 
Type each verse on a separate sheet, approxi- 
mately 3/”x5’’, and enclose a stamped, self- 
addressed envelope. Standard payment is 50c a 
line. We pay for original designs and ideas ac- 
cording to their merit.” 
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Zone Company, Delray Beach, Florida. “We 
use sketches for greeting card use. Also buy 
photographs. Report in 24 hours. Payment is 
on arrangement.” 


Trade Journals 


American Wine Merchant, 717 Market Street, 
San Francisco 3, California. I. H. Marcus, Edi- 
tor. Issued monthly; 40c a copy. “We buy 
‘profiles’ of unusual and successful wine mer- 
chants; also, wine merchandising articles. Pre- 
ferred length, 1500 words. Photographs bought, 
but query first. No fiction or poetry. Report in 
two weeks usually. Payment is 1c a word base 
rate, more if merit justifies; $2.50 for pictures, 
if accepted. Payment on acceptance.” 

Dairy News, 500 N. Dearborn Street, Chicago 
10, Illinois. H. William Johnson, Editor. Issued 
semi-monthly ; 20c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We 
do not use fiction as a rule. However, there may 
be exceptions. We do want specialized articles 
on new methods, success stories, etc., for which 
we pay a special rate based upon value and 
agreement with writers. In addition, we use 
current news material on latest developments in 
all phases of the dairy industry, success articles 
on leaders, etc., inventions, efficiency, advances, 
factory and office management. We buy photo- 
graphs, particularly of new devices to improve 
production, sales, distribution, etc. Payment is 
35c per inch for material published and the same 
rate per column inch for photographs published. 
Special rates for authoritative material and pho- 
tos; rates on application.” 


National Bottlers’ Gazette, 80 Broad Street, 
New York City 4. M. J. Becker, Managing Edi- 
tor. Issued monthly; 50c a copy; $3.00 a year. 
“We use articles on any subject, in any desirable 
length, relating to production, sale, merchandis- 
ing, advertising, etc., of bottled soft drinks, Pho- 
tographs bought. Report in 10 days. Payment is 
Yac a word, on publication.” 


The Westener, 1820 Curtis Street, Denver 2, 
Colorado. Forrest Bassford, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 15c a copy; $1.50 a year. “We use 
1500 to 3500-word articles on livestock breeding, 
feeding, management; ranch management. Also 
buy photographs and 1500 to 3500-word western 
stories. Report in three weeks. Payment is Ic a 
word, plus an allowance for pictures, on publica- 
tion.” 


Wines & Vines, 717 Market Street, San Fran- 
cisco 3, California. I, H. Marcus, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 25c a copy. “We very rarely buy 
manuscripts. Most articles are by authorities in 
the wine industry and are highly technical. Need 
photographs (8x10 glossy prints) of new pack- 
ages, bottles, labels—of any U.S. produced wine. 
Payment is $2.50 for pictures, if accepted.” 
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154 Nassau Street, Tribune Bidg., New York 7, N. Y. 
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STORIES, ARTICLES, NOVELS, BOOKS 
WANTED FOR IMMEDIATE PLACEMENT. 

Reconvert to peace-time writing. Maybe 
you need that lift too. Writes F. S. Saunders, 
Bath, Me.: “Received the check for the sale 
of my short, ‘When Luck Ran Out,’—also 
your friendly, constructive comments. Thank 
you for both. You certainly deserve credit 
for selling this short so quick.” 


10% is our commission. If your manuscript 
has slight sales possibility, leave it to us 
to fit it in the largest writers’ market in the 
world. Send several of your MSS. Be con- 
vinced. 


Our fee is $1 per 1,000 words for first 3,000, 
plus 50c for each 1,000 more. Our minimum 
fee is $3. Enclose return postage. If we can't 
sell it, our friendly, constructive criticism 
will help you revise to make the sale. 


WE READ BOOK-LENGTH NOVELS FREE. 
Pay the express to our office. 

Short stories with any theme or plot, and 
articles on social, political and economic 
problems are in special demand. You should 
send them now to make the sale. 


MANUSCRIPT BUREAU 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


A properly prepared manuscript helps sell your story. 
Neat accurate typing on good bond paper. A pro- 
fessional job by an experienced stenographer. Prompt 
service. 


50c per 1000 words Carbon copy free 
MABEL B. BLOXSOM 
34 Earle Street, Springfield, Vermont 











DON'T THROW THAT SCRIPT AWAY! 


Don’t write for the junk man. Write to sell. Give 
your stories sound plotting, suspense and REAL people 
and they’ll sell, don’t worry. We’re helping others 
do it, why not you? A postcard or letter brings details. 


Write it now! 
SAVE-A-SCRIPT 
Drawer 2011, ~ Long Beach, Calif. 











I'LL DO IT FOR YOU! 


Sick of rejects? I have ghost-written millions of 
words of stories, articles, books, for hundreds of satis- 
fied clients. | may be able to help you see your name 
in print and make money on your raw material. Reason- 
able rates. Particulars 


WILL HEIDEMAN 
Dept. D, 211 S. Valley, New Ulm, Minn. 














THE INDEPENDENT WRITER 


Magazine 
25¢ copy .. a5 Shs nk SR SIN 12 issues $2.50 
Canadian and foreign rant tia calicislghtiaibi .. 3.00 
For those who want to sell. If your newsstand or book 
Store cannot supply you, order direct from: 

THE INDEPENDENT WRITER 


Somerville 36, New Jersey 
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RADIO 


By HELEN ROWLAND 


HE radio writer, as any other writer, 
is faced with the continual need of 
finding the problem situation that 
makes for conflict in his story. He cannot 
trust his imagination, however flexible, to 
continually dream up conflicts out of the 
thin air. He must draw from life for real 
problems, and be able to give his dramas his 
own fictional trimmings. Realism and 
timeliness keep his scripts in tune with the 
times, 

Wherever you find people, you find 
emotional conflict, and conflict lends action, 
versatility and excitement to a story, which 
prevents it from becoming static and dull. 
Listeners want to hear believable stories 
that could happen to themselves, so why 
not give them stories that do happen to 
themselves? 


One of the first things that Script Edi- 


information—FREE. 


BOX 609-W, 





Here is the Easiest Way to 
WRITE @ PAY 


I want new writers interested in cashing 
hundreds of checks of $1 to $100, offered 
each month. No previ- 
ous experience neces- 
sary. Send postcard for 


Saunders M. Cummings 


COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO. 
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tors seek in a script is the problem situation 
that makes for conflict. There must be a 
basic problem requiring solution and that 
must always shine through the script. Ad- 
here to this problem, for a one-track story 
thread is always good in Radio where that 
thing called time element hangs like a 
shadow over your head, 

The pulse of the drama is its conflict, 
which is the continual struggle to over- 
come obstacles. It may be conflict between 
right and wrong, love and hate, riches and 
poverty, generosity and avarice, ambition 
and laziness, and heroism and cowardice. 
Or, it may be the struggle between man 
and the elements of nature, such as a fire 
or storm. There are constant forces driving 
against one another, which impede har- 
monious living. Without rivalry of such 
forces, there 7s no drama. 
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This postwar world is alive with conflicts 
to be dramatized. Consider these problems 
in today’s life. The readjustment of veter- 
ans to civilian life — the reunion of lovers 
after years apart due to the war, and their 
problems — the break-up of hasty war mar- 
riages — the readjustment of bereaved 
mothers, wives and sweethearts left in the 
wars wake — the readjustment of women 
from war work to home life —the read- 
justment of foreign brides to our land — 
the problems today’s youth faces in a new 
life to mormalcy—the crime wave — 
strange murder cases and rackets that make 
gripping crime scripts — and the lives and 
affairs of public personalities. 

Since a radio script can only deal with 
one of these problems, the story must be 
told from the point of view of one or more 
of the characters facing the problem. 

The conflict should not be solved early 
in the play, for that would end the play. 
At the end of each scene that conflict must 
be ever-present in the listener’s mind, who 
eagerly awaits the solution of the play. The 
anticipation of the listener increases just as 
the end seems to be in view, when some- 
thing unexpected occurs to delay the prob- 
lem’s solution, and that something is the 
twist. Then things happen quickly and 
the tempo is keyed high until the prob- 
lem is solved and the play ends. 

The A. L, Alexander Mediation Board 
program, aired Sundays, 8:00 P.M., EDT 
over WOR-Mutual and the John J. An- 
thony program, aired Mondays through 
Fridays, 1:45 P.M., EDT over WOR-Mu- 
tual furnish living examples of dilemmas 
and problems in which people have become 
enmeshed. One well-known radio writer 
sits in night courts listening to cases, to 
inject realism in his stories. 

& } = 

Now for some markets: 

GRANT ADVERTISING, INC., 919 
North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, 
Illinois. 

There is an excellent market at this top- 
flight advertising agency for scripts for 
their fine half-hour dramatic program: 

“Curtain Time,” aired Thursdays, 10:00 
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YOUR BOOK 
PUBLISHED 


NOW- you can have a small 


edition at a price you can 
afford. 


Yes, your book set by a process in Classic 
Bodoni type, with Italics where desired. 
This process permits editions of 250 and 
500 copies in hard-case cloth binding 
with gold leaf or ink stamping for a test 
of your book. Plates available for addi- 
tional printings at still lower cost. 
Highest quality reproduction of half- 
tones, silk screen and line cuts. Market- 
ing counsel and distribution facilities. 


Write now for FREE 
samples and prices 


WARWICK BOOK PRESS 


52 VANDERBILT AVENUE 
NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 











MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


Prompt Accurate Dependable Service 
50c per 1000 Words 
Minor Corrections Carbon Copy 
IRENE HERLOCKER 


251 Vine S?. Hammond, Ind. 











SONGWRITERS 


BEAUTIFUL MUSIC FOR YOUR WORDS 
SEND YOUR POEMS, ANY SUBJECT 
For Immediate Examination and FREE BOOK: 
“YOUR FUTURE IN SONGWRITING" 
RADIO CITY MUSIC ACADEMY 
1674 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 19, N, Y. 














AMERICAN ACADEMY OF 


POETRY 


Incorporated 
The enly incorporated school devoted exclusively to instruc- 
tion in poetry-writing and offering complete poetry training. 
Correspondence Courses 
(Including Criticism) a 4 D) 
RALPH DIGHTON JACKSON, B., Director 
87 River Street, a By 's, Massachusetts 
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Sales in... 


RADIO 
TELEVISION 
MOTION PICTURES 














The scene shifts to Hollywood and 
we are on the scene in Hollywood, 
representing selling authors in Radio, 
Television and Motion Pictures. We 
have grown up with motion pictures 
and radio, supplying quality material 
to both industries for the past 22 
years. 


We are looking for new writing 
talent. New writers, who have not as 
yet won professional recognition in 
either radio, screen or publication 
markets, but who would like our spon- 
sorship, will be accepted on a six- 
months trial basis. A fee of $5.00 
should accompany material on which 
our comprehensive editorial reports 
are desired. Scripts deemed salable, 
according to our high editorial stand- 
ards, will be submitted to radio and 
motion picture markets. Established 
writers handled on 10% commission 
in event of sale. 


Find out what your chances are in 
the radio and motion picture field. 
Send us something, Now! 


* 


GEO. R. BENTEL 
& ASSOCIATES 
Radio Script Division 


GRanite 8608 
6606 Sunset Bivd., Hollywood 28, Calif. 
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P.M., EDT over the American Broadcast- 
ing Company network. 

Myron Golden, Script Editor, informs 
me that this program has just been opened 
to free-lance writers, and he will be pleased 
to consider scripts. Program features light, 
romantic comedies or light mysteries— 
preference to comedies. Scripts should be 
well-written and have good stories to tell. 

Each script should be a complete play in 
three acts, totalling about 21 minutes of 
dialogue. The length of each act need 
not be the same, but Act 2, coming between 
two commercials, should not be less than 
6 minutes long. Acts 1 and 2 should end 
on a note of suspense, Play could end with 
an “OQ. Henry twist,” brought about reason- 
ably without outraging listener’s sense of 
probability. 

The leading man and woman are the 
permanent members of the cast, so your 
two lead roles must be rich and written 
expressly for them. These roles are not 
to be written in any dialect. Four other 
actors, or fewer, make up the rest of the 
Cast. 

Familiarize yourself with the kind of 
scripts “Curtain Time” seeks by listening 
to the program. 

Now for the taboos: Do not use a nar- 
rator. Keep script in good taste, and do 
not offend religious or racial groups, Script 
should not deal with divorce, suicide, sug- 
gestive love scenes, nor intoxicants. Avoid 
profanity, suggestive language, double 
meanings and the use of the words “God” 
or “Lord,” except in the most sacred sense. 
Do not submit “experimental” scripts, ad- 
aptations of short stories or one-act plays. 

Payment per script is $150 minimum, 
on acceptance, Enclose signed notarized 
release with each script submitted. You 
obtain release from Grant Advertising, Inc. 
Include a list of characters, briefly de- 
scribing each. Return postage must ac- 
company all scripts. Reports are prompt. 
Submit scripts to Mr, Golden. Program 
is sponsored by Mars, Inc., makers of 
candy bars. * . * 
CARRINGTON PLAYHOUSE, Box 140, 

New York 18, N., Y. 

The call has gone out again to aspiring 
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writers for the submission of new and 
original half-hour dramatic scripts to be 
presented on “The Carrington Playhouse” 
program aired Thurs: ays, 8:00 P.M., EDT 
over WOR-Mutual. All types of stories 
are acceptable—drama, mystery, comedy, 
fantasy or satire. $200 is paid for each 
script, and the ante goes up to $500 extra 
for the best script submitted during each 
13-week series. 

Obtain official entry blank from above 
address, and return one signed with each 
script you submit, Retain a duplicate copy 
of script, for script cannot be returned to 
you, thus you need not enclose return 
postage. 

Elaine Carrington, Producer, is one of 
radio’s most successful writers. She inau- 
gurated this series as a means of uncovering 
new and undeveloped writing talent. 

# * * 
TOMMY TOMLINSON, Columbia 

Square, Hollywood. 28, California. 

This well-known Producer has a need for 
scripts for his popular half-hour mystery 
drama thriller: 

“The Whistler,” aired Mondays, 9:00 
P.M., PCT over the Columbia Pacific net- 
work, and over Station WBBM-CBS in 
Chicago. 

Mr. Tomlinson informs me of the pro- 
gram’s specialized script needs. The pro- 
gram is a series of original psychological 
mystery dramas. The emphasis is on psy- 
chological development of characters mo- 
tivated by love, hate, avarice, jealousy, etc. 
The psychology can lean toward the ab- 
normal, but scripts dealing with insanity 
in any form are not acceptable. While crime 
of one sort or another is usually present in 
the stories, it is not essential. 

Mr. Tomlinson wants truly intriguing 
psychological dramas dealing with interest- 
ing, unusual characters. Story should be 
set in a colorful, unusual locale. 

The Whistler himself is omnipresent. 
He sees all, knows all—is able to get inside 
the minds of the various characters and 
reveal the thinking that prompts them to 
action. As the narrator of the story he is 
amused by the pettiness and shortcomings 
of the characters, but he never enters him- 
self into their affairs. He is the observer 
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THE NARRATIVE HOOK 


"A story is a journey of adventure. The cen- 
tral characters, and the reader with them, are 
headed toward a goal on the first page. Once 
motivated, it is a race between the sympathetic 
characters and the unsympathetic characters. 
These latter, aided by the natural obstacles found 
on ail journeys through hazardous territory, 
physical or psychological, are going to make 
the going as tough as possible for the hero, 
heroine, and their allies. 

"Because of the jungles, mountain ranges, and 
desert mirages in their path, the adventurers 
cannot see all the dangers which lie ahead. But 
occasionally, from a point of vantage, they catch 
a glimpse of a bottomless chasm, or a vil ainous 
ambush, or of the glorious pot of gold at the 
end of their rainbow. These glimpses are the 
narrative hooks, which keep the reader palpitat- 
ing with dread, or hope, or desire.” 

The above paragraphs are from a much-quoted 
chapter in Louis DeJean's ROYALTY ROAD. They 
were first published in WRITER'S DIGEST, in an 
article titled FISHHOOKS, nearly seven years 
ago. 

In returning to the criticism fie'd, Mr. DeJean 
(founder Williams School of Authorship and 
Story. Market Clinic) wishes to work with a 
few earnest writers who are, aiming at top 
markets. For information write to 


LOUIS DeJEAN 











SOUTH ROYALTON VERMONT 
POETS 

Send pelt pétrecoed stamped enyelope for_1946 PRIZE 

ates g Spearveviy prizes, $25, Poetry Book Contest, 


receive also description of HELP YOUR- 
SELp HANDRGOKS ($1 each) containing 999 PLACES 


KALEIDOGRAPH, A National Magazine of Poetry 


(Published monthly since 1929; 25¢ a copy; $2 a year) 
624 N. Vernon Avenue Dallas 8, Texas 
PROFESSIONAL TYPIST IS BACK 


Again ready to serve ay — who want the very best 
typing service — meetin editorial requirements — 
Author of MANUSCRIPT TECHN IQUE and typist for 
current best-seller, “WAKE OF THE RED WITCH.” 
New electromatic typewriter assures beautiful work. 60c¢ 
per thousand words. 

Dee Sledge 


THE PROFESSIONAL TYPIST 


P. ©. Box 6068D Houston 6, Texas 
Work With Actual 
We have a limited number of actual authors who are 
available to you for individual instruction, advice and 
collaboration. 
Write for Free Descriptive Folder 


THE WRITER'S GUILD 
509 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


* TO THOSE WHO WRITE WORDS FOR SONGS 


BUT CAN’T WRITE MUSIC: 
We may be able to help you. Our organization of trained 
composers and songwriters is at your service. 
S 4 Collaborate with professional songwriters and make ie 
most of your song-writing ability. Send us your 
x for free examination and details. 


FIVE STAR MUSIC MASTERS 
Boston 8, Mass. 











+x 457 Beacon Bidg., 
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BEGINNERS — WRITE FOR THE JUVENILES 


You need only average ability and spare time to earn 
money writing for the juvenile magazines. From five 
years work with hundreds of writers in all fields of writ- 
ing, I have learned that the juvenile field is the beg nner's 
best bet. My new up-to-date six lesson course pre- 
pared especially for beginners, will teach you how to write 
to sell. Send for particulars, 


HELEN McMILLIAN 
6233 Delmar Boulevard, St, Louis 5, Mo 














BE AN AUTHOR 


Let my service help you earn money writing—stories, 
articles, books. Manuscripts edited, re-written and typed 
for publication; also plots for stories and self-instruction 
course in Authorship. Don’t miss this opportunity. 


Write today for free details. 


V. LESLIE CLEMENS 
138 Cameron St., N. Kitchener, Ontario, Can. 





YOUR POEM Set to Music 


We, as one of the oldest and best known firms in the 
field of song writing, now offer our music composing 
service to authors a original poems suitable for songs. 
If you have written, or can write a poem on any of 
these subjects: Mother, Home, Love, Sacred, Patriotic, 
Comic, etc., send it to us at once for immediate 
examination. 

Upon receipt of your poem our interesting proposi- 
tion, together with a very useful Rhyming Dictionary, 
will be sent to you, Free. 


RICHARD BROTHERS 


25 Woods Building, Chicago 1, Ill. 











| PROMPT TYPING SERVICE 


Elite or Pica Type 
Neat, accurate and technically perfect. First copy 
Hammermill, 20-pound bond; carbon free. Minor cor- 
rections in spelling, punctuation and grammar, if desired. 
Every page proof read. Mailed flat. Fifty cents 1000 
words. 15% discount over 10,000. 


AMELIA POEHLER 
913 E. Kilbourn Ave., Milwaukee 2, Wis. 

















ARE YOU 
FORGETFUL? 


Give yourself + within one 
week » a permanent raise 
e in ability, poise, prestige, 
pleasure and earning power. 


We have proved, to the complete satisfaction 
{and, delight) of executives, salesmen, per- 
sonnel of America's best known firms, that an 
AMAZING MEMORY can be developed—in 
only one evening, “Mental Magic" is their term 
for this new ability instantly and accurately to 
remember sales poirtts, figures. speeches, names. 


Mail coupon today for free folder. It details 
the prompt and profitable results obtained 
by others, which we GUARANTEE for YOU. 


KEY SYSTEM, INC. 
401- 108 E. WASHINGTON ST. BLDG. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. SEND ME Free Fo.vgr “G” 


NAME———__—_—-(p_ case PRINT) 
ADDRESS. 


CITY & STATE 
SSOCHHSESSSSSSTSESHSESSSESESEE 
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who knows the folly of men’s ways, and can 
foresee the inevitable. 

Mr. Tomlinson does not want scripts 
which deal in the supernatural, except 
when what seems to be a manifestation of 
the supernatural can also be explained in 
strictly realistic terms through coincidence, 
etc. War angle scripts taboo also. 

Your script must be half-hour length, 
and broken in three parts as follows: 

Part One—The teaser, which may be 
short, but not longer than a third of 
the total. This should end on a note 
of high suspense, 

Part Two—The body of the script, which 
develops the principal action of the 
story and ends on a conclusive high 
point. 

Part Three—The tag—a one or two 
page ending which should build to a 
strong ironic twist. 

Outlines may be submitted, but com- 
pleted scripts preferr@l. Script payment is 
$200 minimum. First radio rights for the 
Columbia Pacific network and WBBM- 
CBS only will be bought. Send for release 
first, and return it signed with script. En- 
close return postage. Program is spon- 
sored by Signal Oil Company and Peter 
Hand Brewery. 


* * * 


GEORGE R. BENTEL, 6606 Sunset Bou- 
levard, Hollywood 28, California. 


Mr. Bentel is a well-known Play Broker 
and Authors’ Representative, and his or- 
ganization is very active in the Radio, 
Television, Stage and Screen world. 

Mr. Bentel informs me of his script needs 
from writers. His organization is opening 
a new department for the consideration 
and potential sale of works by new writers. 
This will include their representation of in- 
dividual “one-shot” scripts to the agencies, 
networks and producers. Their fee for each 
sale made is 10%, 

An important part of their work is the 
guarding of authors’ rights in work done, 
They try to sell first broadcasting rights, 
followed by second and syndication rights, 
and if the script merits it, motion picture 
rights, also. Mr, Bentel says: “Our stand- 
ards are high and we will not accept all 
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scripts submitted on a 10% commission 
basis.” Enclose return postage. 

One of their outstanding sales is the pop- 
ular “Boston Blackie” series aired over 
ABC network. Many of their motion pic- 
ture sales have later been used on CBS’ 
“Lux Radio Theatre.” 


* * * 


HE issue around television circles these 
days is whether to wait for ultra-high 
frequency full-color television, or go ahead 
and broadcast low frequency black-and- 
white television. CBS wants to wait it out 
till color is fully perfected, while NBC 
wants to go ahead and present black-and- 
white broadcasts, while developing color. 
Frank M. Stanton, CBS President, re- 
cently revealed the findings of a survey 
conducted by the Television Audience Re- 
search Institute. Among tele set owners 
who witnessed a color tele broadcast, the 
great majority said they were willing to pay 
substantially more for color, and would 
wait for it. 

Mr. Stanton claims that black-and-white 
can only be of “temporary” service till the 
advent of full color. He believes that if 
black-and-white tele is perpetuated now, 
the conversion to color later would be a 
staggering cost to the public and broad- 
caster.” To back up his theory, more than 
100 top executives of major advertisers and 
advertising agencies have overwhelmingly 
endorsed CBS color tele. They believe that 
black-and-white tele will be rendered ob- 
solete and cannot hope to survive against 
color’s greater appeal. 

John F. Royal, Vice President in charge 
of NBC Television, declares that color tele 
is far from public acceptance at the pres- 
ent time. “There are some who suggest 
that television should wait for color,” Mr. 
Royal said. “I fee] that to be an absurd 
statement. Our country was not made by 
waiting. Progress never waits.” He declares 
that when good and practical color tele- 
vision is ready, NBC will have it. He be- 
lieves that 1946 will see “the first big splash 
of television and the launching of a service 
to the public on a large-scale programming 
schedule and record-breaking sale of sets.” 
By the combination of sight and sound, he 
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SYNDICATE YOUR IDEAS! 


Comic Strips, Panels, Columns 
I'LL TELL YOU THE SCORE! As a former 
syndicate salesman for the Chicago Times Syn- 
dicate and the Chicago Sun Syndicate I will 
pass on to you what I learned while personally 
selling features to editors and publishers in 
48 states. 

I take the time to give your column, comic 
strip, panel, etc., a thorough constructive 
criticism. 

If your stuff stinks, I'll say so, but Ill tell you 
why and try to set you on the right track. If 
you need ideas, I’ll supply them. 

I divide my time between Chicago and NYC 

for marketing. 


Criticism—Collaboration—Marketing 
NEWSPAPER SYNDICATE FEATURES 


(No fiction or articles, please) 


Reading and Criticism Fee—$10 


CHARLES A. TEPPER 
7720 N. Ashland Avenue, Chicago 26, Ill. 








YOUR SCRIPT 


Deserves our prompt nd efficient typing service—included 
FREE: Corrections in spelling, punctuation and pommer. Ex. 
tra first and last pages. Carbon and your original returned Gat. 


Editors appreciate our neat and spotless scripts. 
eg thousand thereafter. 
Please include return postage. 


DICK DORSETT 





P, O. Box 211, Danville, Hl. 














~n~~~— WRITE SONGS? ~~, 


A Magazine Just for Songwriters! Vital 
) articles on writing and selling your songs. 
) Lyrics, songs published free in magazine. 
Songsharks exposed. 
) 
» 


on 


10c a Copy; $1 a year 


THE SONGWRITER'S REVIEW 
111-WD W., 48th St. New York 19, N. Y. 
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=~ WIDE-AWAKE 
| WS a Be 


Amazing - THINKING-ALPHABET helps thouscnds. FREE 
Folder. Write Frank Tibolt, Ph.D., 45G, Phila. 20, Pa. 








?? LEAN PURSE ?? 


‘“*A LEAN PURSE is easier to CURE than Endure.” 
Find the CURE for your problem, in “SEVEN 
CURES FOR A LEAN PURSE,” by George S. 
Clason, the Personal-Finance Expert. $1.00 Postpaid, 
and Money Back if Dissatisfied. 


WORTHWHILE BOOK SERVICE 
2224 E. North Ave., Baltimore 13, Maryland 





Are You Floundering For Lack of 
LITERARY GUIDANCE? 


CONSULT US NO OBLIGATION 
We invite you to submit manuacri for FREE reading. 
Manuscripts will be returned promptly if found unavailabie. 

accepied they will be submitted to reliable publishers, 
NEW WRITERS WELCOME. 


WRITERS CIRCLE-RENSEB PRESS 
( i 1918) 


Established 
30 Church St., Suite 439, NEW YORK CITY 7, N. Y. 
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WRITER’s DIGEST 





DO YOU HAVE A RADIO SCRIPT? 
A FILM STORY? A STORY FOR 
PUBLICATION? 


If It's Salable, I'm Prepared to Give 
You Fast, Businesslike Service. 
10% on sales in United States. Handling 

fee: Radio script or short story, $5.00; Fee on 

film story or novel, $10.00 (Refunded if your 
story sells.). 
Important! If you're a professional, 
write in first. 


LOU SCHWARTZ AGENCY 


6365 SELMA AVENUE 
"RADIO ROW" HOLLYWOOD 28, CALIFORNIA 




























| MANUSCRIPT TYPING — 


promptly done 


Carbon copy free. Minor corrections made. 
Mailed flat with your original copy. 
Please include return postage with order. 
40c per thousand words on bond paper 


MILDRED BIGSBY 
402 E. 5th St., Muscatine, lowa 



































HOW'S YOUR I. Q.? 


DOES MANUSCRIPT PREPARATION STUMP YOU? 
Now you can have all the answers to those brain- 
stumblers at your fingertips in one handy, complete vol- 
ume, indexed for easy reference. Kecommended by 
WOODFORD, CH ARI ES CARSON and many othe 
MANUSCRIPT TECHNIQUE by Dee Davison Sledge—Postpaid, 1, $2. 00 


GUILD PUBLISHING COMPANY 
P. ©. Box 6068D Houston 6, Texas 











WIN #100 


WE PAY $100 CASH EVERY 
MONTH FOR BEST SONG. 
YOU MAY WIN! 


You write the words—we'll write the melody, and 
complete your work for proper presentation to 
publishers. 


Our staff of famous Hollywood composers and 
arrangers will examine your work, and write the 
melody for you. You may then have it recorded 

. » sung by vocalist with piano accompaniment. 
We also furnish copies of record and manuscript 
lead sheet copies for presentation to song pub- 
lishes, band leaders and radio stations. You are 
also furnished with list of leading song publishers 
and their addresses, together with complete in- 
structions for exploitation of your song. 


Send us your Song, Song Poem or Lyrics 
For Free Examination — or write for full 
details. Do It Now! 


CINEMA SONG COMPANY 
Dept. L-17 P. O. Box 670 
Beverly Hills, California 


SONGWRITERS—— 
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says, the world will be brought in to the 
American home and will be a welcomed 
visitor. 

A great majority of newspaper men cov- 
ering the United Nations Security Council, 
by television declared at the UNO’s head- 
quarters at Hunter College in N. Y., their 
preference for black-and-white television. 

* * * 


Radio and Television coverage of the 
United Nations Security Council’s activities 
at their Hunter College headquarters in 
N. Y., has been thorough on the part of the 
4 major networks. In that historic gather- 
ing enough real-life drama is lived daily to 
furnish material for countless radio scripts. 
It makes fiction seem mild, for its setting is 
the world and its characters are world- 
wide. Its plot packs an atomic punch—it 
has enough suspense to fill a hundred plays 
—and its motivation is Peace. 

* * * 


NBC will soon inaugurate regular tele- 
vision service in Washington, D. C., now 
that the FCC has approved its application. 
A television station will be built at the 
Wardman Park Hotel, according to Frank 
M. Russell, Vice President in charge of 
NBC’s Washington office. Carleton E. 
Smith, Manager of WRC, will supervise the 
new tele-station. Mr. Smith states that 
“specialized personnel is in the process of 
being trained by Mr. Smith and his staff. 
This training will be intensified and addi- 
tional personnel with television experience 
will be obtained.” Washington writers may 
care to look into this, 

x * * 


Here’s a book you may like: 
TELEVISION PROGRAMMING AND 

PRODUCTION. By Richard Hubbell. 

207 pages. N. Y. Murray Hill Books, $3. 

Mr. Hubbell, a pioneer in television pro- 
duction, has compiled his vast knowledge 
of the growing media into this vital, infor- 
mation-packed book which gets right into 
the heart of the television world. He covers 
fully all phases of the tele-world, giving 
authentic data on al] that has been done to 
date and what can be done tomorrow, 
based on his ten years of television pro- 
gramming and experimentation. 

















He analyzes the fundamentals of tele- 
vision broadcasting and gives lengthy dis- 
courses on tele as a medium of entertain- 
ment and education, and offers suggestions 
for the advancement of the art. He com- 
pares it to Radio, the Theatre and Motion 
Pictures. He provides broadcasters, writers, 
advertisers, directors, actors, designers and 
students with a foundation on which to 
build and develop successful techniques of 
tele programming and production. He 
lights the way for them to avoid errors 
made in tele’s trial-and-error stage. Over 
50 photos serve as a visual insight of the 
media. 

Mr. Hubbell was a motion picture di- 
rector and member of Gilbert Seldes’ orig- 
inal CBS Television Program Dept., one 
of the first proving grounds in television 
in the U.S. He is now Production Mana- 
ger & Television Consultant of the Crosley 
Corporation Broadcasting Division—WLW 
—in Cincinnati, Ohio. This book is valu- 
able to those active in or aspiring to the 


tele world, 
* * * 


MEMO RANDOMS 

Arch Oboler, radio-playwright, director 
and producer, received the 1945 George 
Foster Peabody Award for his “Arch Obo- 
ler’s Plays” dramatic series aired over 
WOR-Mutual. It was cited as radio’s “out- 
standing program in the field of drama.” 
Mr. Oboler inaugurated the series with 
“Strange Morning,” a poignant and pro- 
phetic play of what V-E Day would be like. 
He recently received a citation from the 
National Conference of Christians and Jews 
as “the individual in radio who consistently 
fought hate and prejudice.” According to 
a nice letter I received recently from Mr. 
Oboler, who is a “way-back-when” reader 
of WrirTER’s Dicest, he is currently writing 
for M-G-M motion pictures in Hollywood. 
‘ Elaine Carrington of “Carrington 
Playhouse” dramatic series over WOR- 
Mutual, which is designed to promote the 
works of new writers, started her profes- 
sional career by winning $1,000 for a movie 
scenario, and capped that off by winning 
a short-story contest held by Collier's 
magazine. “I never entered another con- 
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Beginners 
Only 


N the 15th of each month, 
WRITER’S DIGEST enrolls a 
selected group of students in its Be- 
ginner’s Individual Course in Short 
Story Writing. Experienced students 
or writers with a good record of MS 


sales are not eligible. 


A monthly 


group of sincere students will be ac- 


cepted and trained. 


The purpose of this Beginner’s 
Course in Writing is to show plainly 
the elements in writing and pains- 
takingly explain how to write short 
stories, The course lasts four months. 


RADUATES of the Beginner’s 
Course in Writing will not sud- 
denly become professional writers, 
nor will they be able to do stories off- 
hand for the smoothpaper magazines. 
They WILL, however, understand a 
few secrets of professional writing, 
and be able to compose good, readable 
English in the approved editorial 
form. Only sincere students desired. 
The price of this course ts quite 
reasonable.* You will have oppor- 
tunity to study under experienced, 
professional editors who will take an 
individual interest in your progress. 
Complete details and an outline of 
the Beginner’s Course in Writing that 
will intrigue and inspire you, await 


sincere inquiries. 


We invite you to reply at once. 





WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 East 12th Street 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio 


Kindly send details of the Beginner’s Course in Writ- 


Name . 
Address 
City 


s ing. This puts me under no obligation. 








*We believe this to be the lowest priced short 
story course sold by a reliable institution. Money 
back agreement on ALL enrollments. 
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YOU CAN WIR! 


Shepherd Students are America’s Biggest 
Winners in Prize Contests! You, too, can cash 
in on Contests when you learn the Secrets of 
Winning! Inexpensive Course! Write NOW 
for a FREE copy of the “SHEPHERD CON- 
FIDENTIAL CONTEST BULLETIN,” filled 
with Prize Offers, Winning Tips and Winning 
Entries. 


SHEPHERD SCHOOL 


Dept. D, 1015 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
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for Authors 


: — Print publish and distribute your manuscripts in 
yb and pamphlet format. Send for free folder. 
) The William-Frederick Press 
, Bes Distributing Co., Inc. 
, 


_wewwvreww™ 


313 West 35th St., New York 1, N. Y. 














walify for Certified Grapho-Ana’ yet Degree. New uncrowded, 
fascinating field of service. = ifying earnings reported by 


in & cr Soc al Service, Police and 





Judi-ial, and Entertiinment fields, Others have develop d 
profitable private practice, full or spare 

ersonal Problem and Vocational 

. Send for 3000 wee test les- 
gon and Grapho-Anaiyst FRE 


ADDRESS A.1.G. A. Inc. NOEL, MO. 


YOUR SONG POEMS 
SET TO MUSIC 


our best poems today for free examination and 
“Getting Ahead 






Send 
our offer, or write for free booklet, 


In Songwriting.”’ 
SONG SERVICE 
Dept. 4, 331 West 46th St., New York 19, N. Y. 














57c I've earned that writing THOUSANDS of 
A simple fillers for CORONET, LIBERTY, POST, 
etc. My FUN WITH FILLERS course helps 

WORD! many beginners win editors’ checks. Com- 


$1.00! FREE: “HOW TO WRITE 


ple te: 
FOR MONEY.” LOUIS HIRSCH, Spring Valley 1, N. Y. 





GUARANTEED TYPEWRITER RIBBON RENEWER, 
year's supply, 50c! 2 years’, $1.00! Free Book catalogs! 
ENTERPRISES, Spring Valley 1, N. Y. 


Proof of our ability—Client's sales to many 
markets. We will collaborate to make your stories 
salable, Professional revision, ghosting, plotting. 


Information free. 
P. O. Box 202, Chicago Heights, Ill. 
MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


40c a Thousand Words 


WINIFRED M. BARKER 
15 Broadis St., Watsonville, Callf. 


WRITECRAFT SERVICE | 
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test,” she recalls, “because I knew I 
couldn’t bear to lose.” Murray Bur- 
nett, versatile writer-producer of Mutual’s 
“True Detective Mysteries,” wrote the orig- 
inal story, “Rick’s Place,” from which the 
hit movie “Casablanca” was adapted ... 
Irna Phillips, veteran soap opera scripter 
of Chicago, hits an all-time high in radio 
when four of her daytime dramas are aired 
consecutively in one hour’s time. They are 
NBC’s “The Guiding Light,” “Today’s 
Children,” “Woman in White,” and her 
newest serial, “Masquerade,” about people 
who mask their lives and pretend to be 
other personalities . The story of how 
Frank and Doris Hursley, creators of 
“Those Websters,” WOR-Mutual series, 
became radio script writers reads as though 
it were a piece of fiction. Frank is associ- 
ate professor of English on leave from the 
University of Wisconsin. His wife, Doris, is 
a lawyer who resigned from the Industrial 
Commission of Wisconsin to concentrate on 
script writing . . . NBC’s “Lone Journey” 
drama serial is a distinguished American 
radio novel, written by Sandra and Peter 
Michael, brother and sister. It deals with 
life in and around Spear-T Ranch and the 
mining town of Lewiston, Montana. This 
is one of radio’s attempts at regional ma- 
terial. “When we mention neighbors, 
ranchers and the town doctor on the show, 
they’re all real people,” Mr, Michael said. 
“There’s Fred Bucher, deputy sheriff, who 
is mentioned by name. And old Henry 
Newman in the script, was an actual per- 
son. All our place names are true, too— 
mountains, river, ranches and settlements.” 
This should be a cue for writers to deal 
with reality and with what they know ... 
NBC’s Radio Recording Division in N. Y. 
has produced a 2-volume record album of 
excerpts from the major speeches of the 
late Pres. Roosevelt. Titled, “Rendezvous 
With Destiny,” the 12-disc album is first in 
a series of NBC Documentary Recordings. 
Can be played on home-type phonographs 
and record players. Albums are available 
at ‘NBC at $15 each, plus transportation 

One of the leading dramatic pro- 
grams on the air had a large advertisement 
in a well-known trade paper, asking for 
writers to submit scripts to the program— 
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further indication of how desperate Editors 

are for good scripts . . . New Yorkers in- 

terested in reading complete radio scripts 
and studying script format will be inter- 
ested to know that the Main Branch of 

the N. Y. Public Library on 42nd St. has a 

good collection of scripts in their Theatre 

Collection, for reference use. They are also 

enlarging their collection of Television 

scripts. 
* * * 

WHILE YOU WERE GONE. Edited by 
Jack Goodman. 605 pages. N. Y. Simon 
& Schuster. $3.00. 

This unique book is an entertaining and 
educating report on the daily happenings in 
our life in America during the tempestuous 
war years just past. It is a moving, verbal 
cavalcade of events—colorful, living his- 
tory. Outstanding authorities in major 
fields of endeavor give an overall picture 
of what went on and why in their own 
particular field. They cover virtually every 
phase of American activity, including 
Radio, Advertising, and other writing 
mediums. 

Originally designed for the veteran,. to 
bridge the gap between his induction and 
return to civilian life, the book is equally 
stimulating for civilians. It mirrors life as 
we lived it while the boys were away. 

Among many experts represented is 
Norman Corwin, who covers Radio, Ray- 
mond Rubicam of the top advertising 
agency, Young & Rubicam, who covers Ad- 
vertising, Wolcott Gibbs on the Theatre, 
Bosley Crowther on the Movies, Eric Hod- 
gins on Magazines, Lester Markel on News- 
papers and Lewis Gannett on Books. Many 
more experts are represented, Read this 
book for a gripping experience. 

* = % 


MY HOME TOWN. By Senator Ford. 
192 pages. N. Y. Howell, Soskin. $1.50. 
Senator Ford, creator and top gagster 

of “Can You Top This ” radio program on 

NBC and WOR-Mutual, ranks with the 

leading humorists of our time, for that 

homespun quality of humor—his own par- 
ticular, inimitable brand. 

In this witty book, Mr. Ford proves that 
writing humor is just as much his meat as 
trading jokes with the other top wits on 


June, 1946 
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WILL YOU SEND US 
YOUR LAST 
REJECTED 
MANUSCRIPT? 


terns very next time you receive a rejected 
manuscript send it to us. Find out why 
your manuscript was rejected. Certainly there 
was a reason. It wasn’t sent back for fun. 

We will carefully read your manuscript and 
tell you point blank why your script was re- 
jected, where its greatest fault lies, where it 
must be changed, where it may be sold and 
how it can be bettered. You will find our 
criticism constructive, friendly, honest, and 
eminently satisfactory. 

For over a decade the Criticism Department 
of WRITER’S DIGEST has been our most 
important division. It’s our business to help 
writers sell. We know the current magazine 
market trends and we know how to make you 
understand where your faults are and how 
to correct them. 


If you have never before patronized the 
Criticism Department of WRITER’S DI- 
GEST, do so this month. Send us your manu- 
script, and, if you wish, the rejection slip of 
the last magazine to which you sent it. Our 
fees are most reasonable. We guarantee satis- 
faction. Most of our criticism checks are made 
out for less than ten dollars, a small sum to 
find out information that may prove invalu- 
able to you. 

Possibly we can re-route your talents for 
you, and direct your literary energies to a 
different type of work. The commercial lit- 
erary field is so broad that a talented failure 
at articles may prove a famous success at 
novels. We are interested in your own indi- 
vidual problem. Let us help you to a firm 
literary success. Write TODAY. 





The rates for a complete constructive 
criticism, revision suggestions and specific 
market information about your own indi- 
vidual manuscripts are: $1 for each 1000 
words. Thus, the fee for criticizing 5,009 
words is $5. After 5,000 words, the fee is 
60c for each additional thousand words. 
Verse four cents the line; minimum, $1.00. 


Free report on novels. 





Criticism Department 


WRITER'S DIGEST 


22 East 12th St., Cincinnati 10, Ohio 





Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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YOU CAN 
SELL PROFITABLY 


@ Free Lance Weekly, authoritative 
market newsweekly for writers, pho- 
tographers, cartoonists, artists, etc., 
gives accurate, reliable coverage of 
world markets. Confidential re- 
ports—advance trends—policy 
changes. Inquiries invited from seri- 
ous persons interested in efficient 


selling of creative work. 


FREE LANCE WEEKLY 


Dept. D. 
Box 56, Station N, New York 23, N. Y. 

































FREE MANUSCRIPT DELIVERY 
TO Any Manhattan Publisher 


After neatly, expertly, promptly typed; 
50c per 1000 words. Carbon copy included. 
MANHATTAN SERVICES 


P. ©. Box 433, Times Square Station, 
New York 18, New York 





WRITERS!! ATTENTION!! 


We specialize in the criticism, re-writing, Ghost-writing 
and marketing of short stories, novels and various types 
of book length manuscripts. Original sermons and 
speeches prepared according to specifications. Printed 
lectures, sermons and outlines also furnished. Literary 
courses. FREE marketing advice. Request free circular. 
CONTINENTAL WRITERS’ AND SPEAKERS’ BUREAU 
210 Fifth Ave., Dept. W.D., New York, N. Y. 


SONGWRITERS 


Phonograph record manufacturer offers 














songwrit-rs rare opportunity to collabo- 
ate with Hit Composers on percentage 
basis plus moderate printing and copy- 
righting charge. Submit poems for ex- 


amination and advice without obligation. 


RECOLA RECORDING CO. 








P. O. Box 987-D, Hollywood 28, Calif. 











Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 





his program. Story is based on the char- 
acters—and I do mean characters—that 
populate a typical American small town. 
Its citizens—doctors, dentists, grocers, poli- 
ticians and others are all riotously typified 
by his pen. He sees life with a humorous 
eye—and can transfer that gift into writing. 

His book affords an excellent study of 
true - to-life humorous characterizations. 
The names of his characters give a sneak 
preview of what their actions will be like. 
There’s Ocky Bopp and Ditsy Baumwortle, 
“two of the finest quarter-wits that ever 
teamed up to make a half-wit!” Then 
there’s Fanny Fiddlecroft, Tillie Woonkle 
and Dismal Onderdunk—just a few among 
the galaxy of priceless characters. Read 
it and laugh. 


* * * 


Negro Movie Market 

ir: 

We are in the market for material suitable 
for NEGRO cast film features; short stories, 
novels, plays, true fact stories, or anything that 
would make a motion picture suitable for pro- 
duction with an all Negro cast. 

We are also interested in material suitable for 
short subjects with Negro casts, especially 
comedy. 

We pay well for any accepted material but 
no fancy “Hollywood” prices are paid. 

Payment is made upon acceptance, but writer 
must have proof material is own. 


ANSEL G. Pope, President, 
Sepia Pictures Corporation, 
407 Dodge Bldg., 411 Bienville St., 
New Orleans 16, La. 


Appliance Dealers 
Sir: 

During the course of the year we publish a 
great deal of editorial material aimed at radio 
and electric appliance dealers and repairmen. In 
view of the fact that a great percentage of the 
material is written for us by free-lancers, I 
thought you would want our requirements. 

We want practical, down-to-earth, factual arti- 
cles on merchandising, sales ideas, sales training, 
etc., based on the actual experiences of some 
particular dealers or serviceman. 

Article length should run from 15 to 18 hun- 
dred or 2,000 words, and two or three pictures 
should accompany the article. Photos should be 
from 5x7 to 7x10, and should have a glossy 
finish. We can’t use mats. All sheets should be 
numbered, and the first sheet should have the 
name and address of the author. 

We have established the policy of paying Ic 
per word, $2.50 per acceptable photograph, with 
all payments made on the 15th of the month in 
which the material is published. 

Bos Ticue, Managing Editor. 
Radio and Television Journal, 
510 RKO Bldg., 1270 Sixth Av 
New York, N. Y. 











; (Continued from page 46) 

22. AN INTERVIEW WITH A FOR- 
EST RANGER OF YOUR SECTION. 
Elaborate steps in the prevention of forest 
blazes. The various duties of the ranger; 
a typical day. Localities with the most for- 
est fires. 

23. A DRESS FACTORY. How dresses 
are made; the machinery and the evolution 
of a dress from a pattern and mere cloth. 
Slant: The hard and unromantic work in- 
volved in producing beautiful clothes. De- 
velop this into a feature for a magazine for 
girls or women. 

24. CHILDREN OF YOUR CITY 
WHO ARE PROFICIENT AS CHECKER 
PLAYERS. How they give adult fans lick- 
ings; their participation in checker tourna- 
ments; their expertness in other games. 

25. COURTING IN THE DAYS OF 
OUR GRANDFATHERS. Love making 
in the horse and buggy days. Romantic 
songs at that time; chief amusements; 
favorite places for honeymoons in your 
state. 

26. FEMININE ACHIEVEMENTS 
IN YOUR STATE. Woman suffrage in 
the state, as recalled by today’s anniversary 
of the Nineteenth Amendment to the Con- 
stitution—woman suffrage—being put in 
force. That took place on August 26, 1920. 

27. COLORS OF VARIOUS ANI- 
MALS, AS RELATED BY A LOCAL 
NATURALIST. Slant: How some ani- 
mals are protected by becoming practically 
invisible at a short distance because of their 
coloring. Animals that change colors. A 
boys magazine or an animal publication 
will like this. 

28. WHAT THE MAYOR OF YOUR 
CITY DOES AFTER OFFICE HOURS. 
Modes of relaxation, as gardening or fish- 
ing. Recreation enjoyed by the mayor’s 
wife and children. 

29. THE ACTIVITIES OF THE 
BROADCASTERS ASSOCIATION OF 
YOUR STATE. The officials and their 
plans for the organization’s future. The 
dean of the members. Latest advances in 
broadcasting. 

380. THE INCEPTION OF THE 
UNITED STATES AIR FORCE, ON 











. WRITER'S DIGEST 
IS FUN TO READ— 


FOR THE BEGINNING WRITER: 


Tips and sound information that enable men 
and women who have never sold fiction, but 
who are intelligent and write good English, to 
learn enough about writing to make a little 
money at it. 


FOR THE SELLING WRITER: 


Market requirements and news of new pub- 
lications that enable writers who are now sell- 
ing their work to sell a lot more of it at higher 
prices. 


FOR THE WOULD-BE WRITER: 


Professionally accurate ideas and facts about 
writing for persons whose preconceived notions 
about their job are mistaken. 


FOR EVERY WRITER: 
WRITER'S DIGEST is fun to read. Slick 


writers take 5-cent-a-word time to see what's 
new in WRITER'S DIGEST. Pulpsters stop the 
cent-a-word mill long enough to take a look. 
And dewy-eyed hopefuls, heart-in-mouth, just 
HAVE to finish their copies before they go 
back to the desk to finish their “best story— 
so far." 


Come In— The Reading's Fun! 

A six-month subscription ($1.00) is offered 
on our usual money-back guarantee. If you 
don't like the third issue, drop us a postcard, 
and we'll refund your money in full. Only a 
publisher with a genuine service to offer can 
make such a_guarantee. 





Writer's. Digest 
22 East 12th Street 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio 


Gentlemen: 
Enter my six-month subscription to WRITER'S 
DIGEST for which | enclose $1.00. 


eee A 





Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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A Book that Certain Factions 
Would Like to See Out of Print! 


WRITING FOR A LIVING 
By Richard Tooker — $2.50 


Second Edition, cloth, jacketed. 
“How to Publish Your Own Writing Profitably,” 50¢. 
A money saving (and making) pamphlet, 


A Distinctive Help Plan 
Criticism, Ghosting, Revision that 
has helped writers into slicks many 
times. (See “The Wild Stallion,’ re- 
cent Esquire). $1.00 for consideration 


(short) or SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 
RICHARD TOOKER 


c/o Sunland Publishers 
P, ©, Box 148, Phoenix, Ariz. 








MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


55c per 1000 words (book-lengths, 50c per 1000 words). 

Note 1: 2 carbon copies on white paper are included. 

Note 2: We are especially interested in adding more pro- 
fessional writers to our list of satisfied authors. 


PROGRESS ENTERPRISES 
687 Sth Ave, (near 43rd St.) N. Y. 18, 
COlumbus 5-9641 


** Mimeographing—Multigraphing—Mailing—Offset.”" 


WRITE SONGS 


FAMOUS HOLLYWOOD SONG- 
WRITER will supply melody for your song 
poem. Top vocalist will record your 


N. Y. 





song for presentation to publishers. BIG 


MONTHLY PRIZES. RECORDING AND 
MANUSCRIPT SERVICE. Send your song 
poems for FREE EXAMINATION. 


Hollywood Harmony House 
Studio D-14 


126 S. LaBrea Los Angeles 36, Calif. 





SUCCESS LIES WITHIN 


HYPNOTISM 


REMARKABLE 96-PAGE CONDENSATION OF 
What it Is and How To Use It 
Nine Fascinating Lectures, only $1.00 


INSTITUTE OF HUMAN TECHNOLOGY, Inc. 
2722 Oak Lawn Ave. Dallas 4, Texas 


HIDDEN SECRETS REVEALED 
IN HANDWRITING 


Yours—His—or Hers. 200 words $1.00; 400 
words $2.00. Special Analysis $3.00. Per- 
sonally analyzed and typed. 


S. J. BROWN 
4655 Leke Park Ave., Chicago 15, Iilnois 














A NEW KIND OF AUTHORS’ SERVICE 
Complete, Personalized Guidance from Manuscript to Marketing: 
* Critical Reading * Creative Editing 
*% Editorial Appraisal % De Luxe Typing 

Individual Attention Exclusively 
We specialize in beginners. A limited number of new 
writers now accepted. 

AUTHORS’ AND PUBLISHERS’ SERVICE 
31 West 92nd Street, New York 25, N. Y. 


AUGUST 30, 1913. Early heroes in the 
air force; the role of aviation in the First 


World War. 
31. NIGHT CLUB PHOTOGRAPHY. 


Experiences of photographers who snap 
pictures of night club patrons. Sure bets, as 
pix of lovers. Developing the film and 
making the prints within a short time. 

CONCERNING MARKETING: Let’s 
talk about anniversary angles, because here 
you have the easiest method of marketing 
historical articles, especially during the 
newsprint shortage when newspaper and 
magazine editors prefer timely copy. By 
preparing a historical article for publica- 
tion on an anniversary date, you inject an 
element of timeliness; and you can increase 
the script’s salability by bringing the fu- 
ture up to date—comparing the old and the 
new. Contrast goes over big in article 
writing, particularly in the “lead,” or the 
first few paragraphs. Be sure to brighten 
up historical articles by employing as much 
dialogue as possible; that contributes to the 
success of any feature, as it does in fiction. 
After all, an article is a short story that 
happens to be true! 





Photo Dealer Cartoons 
Sir: 

Would you insert some note in WrirTeEr’s 
Dicest in the periodical listings you run of 
magazine requirements that National PHOTO- 
GRAPHIC DEALER is interested in humorous 
cartoons relative to photography and camera 
shops. We are a trade magazine read by dealers 
wholesalers and manufacturers. 

We are wide open for cartoons at present 
and pay $5.00 per cartoon on acceptance. 

Aucustus WOoLFMAN, 
National Photographic Dealer, 
35 Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y- 


Arkansas Conference 
Sir: 

An outstanding literary event for Southern 
Writers is being planned and sponsored by the 
Arkansas Branch of the National League of 
American penwomen. The _ second Writer’s 
Conference will be held August 8, 9, and 10, 
at the State Teacher’s College in Conway, Ar- 
kansas. This conference is open to all writers 
and guests are expected from all neighboring 
states The program will include talks by 
authors and lectures by teachers of journalism. 
All the recreational facilities of the college; 
such as, swimming, picnic at our door grill, etc., 
will be used for the pleasure of the guests. 


ANNA Nasu YARBROUGH, 
318 Short Street, Benton, Arkansas 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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@ ARE YOU ON THE RIGHT TRACK? 


AUTHORITATIVE HELP WITHIN THE 
REACH OF ALL 


e PLOTCARDS — The Perfect Plot- 
ting Device 


\ deck of prod which supplies plot synopses of at 
east 150 words each—and supplies them FOREVER AND 
Wi ‘HOUT LIMIT. No two plots can be alike and 
ne _ ~ be simpler to operate. bb cd imply oe deal 
and to yourself, and you have A 
WORKABLE PRACTICAL PLOT, READY’ FOR Use. 
not merely a disconnected skeleton outline, a setiing 
or a jumble of words or sentences. 


Beware of Initations. 
PRICE $1.00 


eHOW TO MAKE MONEY 
WRITING 


The fundamentals of story technique. A Comprehensive, 
workable blueprint of how to build salable mare, 


Price $1.00 


e COMPLETE WRITER'S REFER- 
ENCE LIBRARY 


A series of nine brochures, which will 
whatever your writing or selling trouble. 
each, postpaid 
The Nature of the Short Story. 

Short Story Plots and Their Development. 
The Development of the Short Story from the Plot. 
Lifelike Characterization, Dialogue, and Description. 
The Essential Factors of Plot Value; Planning: 
Suspense; Twists; Reader’s Doubts, Etc. 

Viewpoint and Visualization. 

Setting, Atmosphere, Glamour, Transition. 

. Planning and Writing the Complete Story. 

. The Science of Selling Manuscripts. 

You mav order any one, or the complete series of 


nine for Two Dollars. 
e THE FORMULA IN MODERN 


WRITING 


A series of a of the ‘‘formulas'’ used in 
writing the various types of fiction and non-fiction. 
No. 1—THE LOVE stony 

No. 2—FORMULA FOR  TEATURE ARTICLES. 

No. ———_ OF THE "'PULP"' ACTION 


help you 
Price 25« 


CONIA Wewne 


Price—25c¢ each, postpaid 


No. 4—THE FORMULA OF THE DETECTIVE- 
MYSTERY STORY. 
Price 50c. 


All the above, forming 
“COMPLETE WRITER'S KIT" 


$5.00 


OTHER FORMULAS NOW AVAILABLE: 


postpaid 





“QUALITY 


No. 5—THE FORMULA OF THE 
GROUP" STORY. 


including, analysis of 


one of my own publishea 
‘quality”’ stories. Shows how you must handle your 
material if you wish to sell to the “‘quality’’ markets 
and gain the prestige which goes with appearance 
in their pages. Price 50c 
No. 6—THE FORMULA OF THE ‘'SMOOTH 
PAPER" WOMEN’ S MAGAZINE STORY. 
Reprint of . stosy, of mine from my book, “STORIES 
YOU CA ELL,” originally published in Woman's 
— ~ Companion. With step-by-step analysis. 
Tice 25c. 


WRITING YOUR NOVEL—Price $1.00 

















When it comes to a subject of such vital impor- 
tance to you as your writing, with success or failure 
at stake, it is obviously essential that you have the 
best help obtainable. 


I have been building literary careers for over 25 
and today, looking back over my work with 
writers, I know it has been successful. My clients 
are in virtually all the magazines, including the best, 
their books are in the libraries, their plays on the 
screen. You are welcome to the names of as many 
of them as you wish. 


years, 


Consider these three letters, which came in today. 
They are representative of literally hundreds received 


by me: 


“The thing uppermost in my mind is the depend- 
ability of your word. You did more, much more, 
than I expected . I am so used to the grasping 
greediness of men who mask deception with smooth 
phrases that when sincerity is proved, it takes me by 
surprise.” (*) 


“IT have worked with many others, and paid them 
good money. Now, today I can say that I have re- 
eived more help from you than from all the others 
put together . . . You show one where to get right 
down to the core of plot structure and how to develop 
one’s stories to the final smashing end.” (*) 


“This is to thank you for the honesty, intuition, 
and sound technical knowledge of your criticism of 
the two stories. You showed me where I was lousing 
up, and the proof of the pudding is the sale of both 
stories after rewriting in accordance with your criti- 


cism, for $207.00.” (*) 
(*) Names on request. 


If you are tired of writing for the waste-basket, 
write for my 44-page booklet, “THE THUTH ABOUT 
LITERARY ASSISTANCE,” which is FREE on re- 
quest. It gives details of my work with writers and 
my credentials both" as an author and a literary critic. 
It contains vital information not obtainable elsewhere, 
designed to protect your pocket book, and describes 
the CRITICISM and SALES SERVICE and the 
PROFESSIONAL COLLABORATION SERVICE, 
which you should investigate if you really wish to 


win literary success. The terms are surprisingly low. 


LAURENCE R. D’ORSAY 


AUTHOR OF STORIES AND ARTICLES IN LEADING MAGAZINES 
Author ''The Profit in Writing’’ ($3.00); ‘'Writing Novels to Sell’' ($2.50); ‘‘Landing the Editors’ 


Checks’’ ($3.00); 


"Stories You Can Sell’ ($3.00); 


''Mistress of Spears’’ ($2.50), etc. 


TOPANGA 1, CALIFORNIA 
“BUILDER OF LITERARY CAREERS SINCE 1919°° 





AR BOOK 


WRITERS 


1946 edition » price bs see cents 
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